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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following errata occurred in our last; the reader will please to 
correct them. 
P. 462, l. 33, for no read not. 
463, 35, — principle. — principal. 
468, 26 &27 — potentially — potentiality. 

Since we undertook to give a condensed view of the Debates in Con- 
gress, Mess. Gales & Seaton, of Washington, have promised to publish a 
History of Congress, commencing with the last session; and also another 
series to commence at an earlier period. 

As our abridgment was made from the reports of these gentlemen, it 
seems but fair that we should desist from using what they now wish to 
convert, in a more permanent and profitable form, to their own use.— 
Their project deserves the most ample encouragement; and so far from 
interfering with it, we shall take an early opportunity of ‘explaining the 
plan, and recommending the work more particularly to our patrons. 

*,.* Notice to Binders. With the numbers comprising our vol. 5, you 
will find 40 pp., entitled Proceedings of Congress, which are to be laid 
aside to be bound separately at the end of the year with the continuation; 
or they may be placed at the end of each vol.; or at the end of vol. 6, as 
you may receive directions. 

Weare sorry that the communication from our valuable correspondent 
R. H. L. was too late for this number. 

Gen. DreaRBorn has published a variety of depositions in support \of 
his charge. Something similar, no doubt, will appear on the other side; 
and if we should not be disappointed in this expectation, we shall sum up 
the evidence in an account of the life of Gen. Putnam, which shall be pre- 
pared for the Port-Folio, as soon as we are presented with a view of the 
whole ground. 

“ An admirer of the Navy” has selected a glorious theme, but his pa- 
triotism is more fervid than his poetry. He lauds our noble champions 
with all the enthusiasm of a birth-day Laureat, 

Like Neptune, Cesar guards Virginian fleets, 
Fraught with Tobacco’s balmy sweets, 

Old Ocean trembles at Columbia’s power, 
And Boreas is afraid to roar. 

‘“¢.A Swain’’ may talk of his flowery meads and his silver rivulets, but 
his mistress will continue to play the “reckless Sylvia.”’ She is one of 
those whom 
—— smoke, and dust, and noise, and crowds delight— 

And to be press’d to death transports her quite. 
What are the charms of placid streams, green fields and waving shades 





compared with the exhilarating scenes in Chesnut Street, where we 
drive, bow, pun, with love of pleasure smit, 

Talk, laugh, shoot-flying, and pronounce on wit. 
simple “Swain”! put money in thy purse and hie thee to the busy mart. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A letter to Major General Dearborn, repelling his unprovoked attack on 
the character of the late Major General Putnam; and containing some 
anecdotes relating to the battle of Bunker-hill, not generally known. 
By Daniel Putnam, Esa.* 


[THe animadversions on the character of general Putnam, in the ac- 
count of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, which we lately published, excited 
in us not less pain than surprise. We had no hesitation in publishing the 
article, because the charge was made openly, and we thought that it 
should not be confined to the circle in which gen. Dearborn may “ fight 
his battles o’er again.” This gentleman has held honourable appointments 
under the three administrations which have followed that of Mr. Adams, 
and although such a fact is not, in our estimation, the most unquestionable 
evidence of merit, yet there are among us many, with whom, a name thus ho- 
noured, will carry great weight. To the representation of gen. Dear- 
born we shall now oppose the severe, though just, remonstrance of colonel 
Putnam, a son of the deceased general. It will be said that the former is 
a direct affirmation of circumstances alleged to be within the personal 
knowledge of the witness, and that the latter is only negative testimony. 
Be it so; but “‘ the negation hath no taste of madness’”’ The reputation of 
this brave soldier is so fenced and walled in the hearts of his countrymen, 
that they will not suffer the memory of an individual to balance the opi- 
nions of the rest of the world:—opinions which have beenso long undis- 
turbed. In his knowledge of human nature no one surpassed gen. Wash- 
ington, and from what we should surmise of the character of the accuser on 
the present occasion, we do not think he would have quietly permitted Gen. 
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4y COL. PUTNAM’S LETTER 


Putnam to enjoy the good opinion of the illustrious commander. Why was 
gen. Dearborn silent when all others spoke so goldenly of the courage— 
emphatically of the cowrage of Putnam? How did that veteran wade 
through the many perilous conjunctures of those days, and bequeath to 
his posterity a reputation, which, for nearly half a century, has been the 
pride of his country? And now, after fame has canonized his bones, will 
it be endured that the solitary and tardy testimony of general Dearborn 
should 

Beggar the estimation which we prized 

Richer than sea and land?] 


Sir,;—It was not until the 29th of April, that I saw a publica- 
tion, entitled, “ An Account of the Battle of Bunker-hill; written 
for the Port Folio, at the request of the Editor, by H. Dearborn, 
Major General U. S. Army.” 

This production, as unworthy of the rank you bear, as it is void 
of truth in some of its most prominent parts, I have read with 
mingled emotions of indignation and contempt. 

What, Sir, could tempt you at this distant period to disturb the 
ashes of the dead, and thus, in the face of truth, to impose on the 
public such a miserable libel on the fair fame of a man who “ ex- 
hausted his bodily strength, and expended the vigour of a youth- 
ful constitution in the service of his country?” What, above all 
things, could induce you to assail the character of General Put- 
mam, in a point most of all others, perhaps, unassailable; and to 
impeach with cowardice, a man always foremost in danger? a man, 
of whom it was proverbially said, as well by British as Provincial 
officers, that in a service of great peril and hardship, from 1755 to 
1763, “ He dared to lead where any dared to follow?” 

It was from a full conviction of this ¢ruth im the public mind, 
and from a confidence in his experience, patriotism, and fidelity 
to his country, that “ General Putnam entered our army.at the 
** commencement of the revolutionary war with such an universal 
“ popularity as can scarcely now be conceived, even by those who 
“then felt the whole force of it.’ But, however “ universal,” 
however “ extraordinary,” however “ unaccountable” may have 
been this “ fopularity” toa mind jaundiced by envy, and smarting 
under the sting of popular odium, even while /oaded with Executive 
favor, it was not quite so “ ephemeral,” nor did it so soon “ fade 

away,” as you would now fain make the public belieye. On the 
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contrary, it was his lot, while in service, generally to have the 
post of danger and importance assigned him. 

When the British army left Boston, in the spring of 1776, he 
was ordered to New-York, for the defence of that city; Major 
General Lee, who had been sent there the January preceding, 
having gone on to South-Carolina. I am unwilling to swell this 
letter by introducing any thing not directly in point; but, since it 
can hardly be supposed that the “ extraordinary frofiularity” of 
General Putnam should have so entirely imposed on the discrimi- 


nating mind of WasuinGTon, after a daily and most familiar in- 


tercourse from July to March, .as to have led him to commit the 
defence of that important post to the Coward of Bunker-Hill, I 
take the liberty of inserting the following 


** Ordets and Instructions for Major-General Putnam. 


** As there are the best reasons to believe that the enemy’s fleet and 
army, which left Nantasket road last Wednesday evening, are bound to 
New-York, to endeavour to possess that important post, and, if possible, 
to secure the communication by Hudson’s river to Canada; it must be our 
care to prevent them from accomplishing their design. To that end, 
Ihave detached Brigadier-General Heath, with the whole body of rifle- 
men, and five battalions of the Continental army, by way of Norwich in 
Connecticut, to New York. These, by an express arrived yesterday from 
general Heath, I have reason to believe are in New York. Six more 
battalions, under general Sullivan, march this morning by the same route, 
and will, I hope, arrive there in eight or ten days at the farthest. The rest 
of the army will immediately follow in divisions, leaving only a conveni- 
ent space between each division, to prevent confusion and want of ac- 
commodation upon their march. 

“You will, no doubt, make the best despatch in getting to New York 
Upon your arrival there, you will assume the command, and immediately 
proceed in continuing to execute the plan, proposed by major-general 
Lee, for fortifying that city, and securing the passes of the East and North 
rivers. If, upon consultation with the brigadier-generals and engineers, 
any alteration in that plan is thought necessary, you are at liberty to 
make it, cautiously avoiding to break in too much upon his main design, 
unless where it may be apparently necessary so to do, and that, by the ge- 
neral voice and opinion of the gentlemen above mentioned. 

‘* You will meet the quarter-master-general, colonel Mifflin, and com- 
missary-general, [colonel Trumbull] at New York. - As these are both 
men of excellent talents in their different departments, you will do well 
to give them all the authority and assistance they require: and should a 
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council of war be necessary, it is my direction they assist at it. 

“ Your (ong service and experience, will, better than my particular di- 
rections at this distance, point out to you the works most proper to be first 
raised, and your perseverance, activity, and zeal, will lead you (without 
my recommending it,) to exert every nerve to disappoint the enemy’s de- 


signs. 
‘“‘ Devoutly praying that the Power which has hitherto sustained the 


American arms, may continue to bless them with the Divine protection, I 


bid you farewell. 
“* Given at head-quarters, in Cambridge, this 29th March, 1776. 
“ GEO. WASHINGTON.” 


The faithful execution of the duties here enjoined were ac- 
knowledged by the commander in chief after his arrival in New 
York, and his thanks were publicly expressed in general orders. 

Two days before the battle of Flat Bush, in consequence of the 
sickness of that excellent officer, major-general Greene, who had 
commanded on Long Island, general Putnam was ordered to the 
command of that post, and assisted in the arduous and complica- 
ted difficulties of that masterly retreat. 

In the memorable and distressing flight of the American army 
through New Jersey in 1776, general Putnam was always near— 
always the friend, the supporter, and confident of his beloved 
chief; and the moment after reaching the western bank of the 
Delaware with the rear of the army, he was ordered to Philadel- 
phia, to fortify and defend that city, against a meditated attack; 
concerning which general Washington thus expresses himself in 
a letter to general Putnam, dated 23d December, 1776. “If I 
had not been well convinced before, of the enemy’s intention to 
possess themselves of Philadelphia, as soon as the frost should 
form ice strong enough to support them and their artillery across 
the Delaware, I have now obtained an intercepted letter, which 
places the matter beyond a doubt.” 

On the evening preceding the surprise of the. Hessians at 
Trenton and while the army was paraded for that object, the wri- 
ter was dispatched by the commander in chief, with a confidentiai 
message to general Putnam, apprising him of the pending 
event, and requiring him to be in perfect readiness to move at a 
moment’s warning wherever directed; and immediately after the 


action of Princeton, he was ordered to pass the Delaware with 
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what force he had, to Croswix, and, soon after, to repair to Prince- 
ton, where he continued through the winter, within sixteen miles 
of the head-quarters of lord Cornwallis, and covering a large ex- 
tent of country with but a handful of men; and those almost en- 
tirely composed of New Jersey militia, who had but a short time 
previous, in despair at the aspect of public affairs, received writ- 
ten frrotections from the enemy, which they were now required 
by proclamation of WasuincTon to give up, and subscribe alle- 
giance to the United Siates. It is a fact, that during one whole 
week of this time, general Putnam had no military force with him 
at Princeton, but a fine independent company from Baltimore, 
under captain Yates, 

In the spring of 1777, the important post of the Highlands on 
the Hudson, was committed to the defence of general Putnam; and 
though the loss of fort Montgomery was among the disasters of 
that campaign, yet a court of enquiry, upon mature deliberation, 
and with a full knowledge of the facts, reported “ the loss to have 
been occasioned by want of men, and not by any fault in the 
commander.”’ It evidently was not productive of any diminution 
of confidence in Wasuincron; for the correspondence between 
him and general Putnam had been diffuse on the subject, in 
which it was expressly declared by the latter, “ that he would not 
hold himself responsible for the post committed to his care, with 
the small number of men left for its defence;” and when he had 
determined to erect another fortification for the defence of the 
river, he left it wholly to the judgment of general Putnam to fix 
the spot, who decided in favour of West Point; and, as his biog- 
rapher has remarked, “ It is no vulgar phrase to say, that to him 
belongs the glory of having chosen this rock of our military sal- 
vation.” 

When the three armies, which had the preceding year acted 
separately, united at White Plains under WasnincTon, general 
Putnam was called to the command of the right wing. 

But why need instances be multiplied to show, that he, who 
now held the second rank in the American army, re‘ained the con- 
fidence of him who in all points was deservedly acknowledged 
the first? I forbear to draw a comparison between Ais standing 
in the estimation of the American chief, and that of yowr’s in the 
War department, through a succession of secretaries, who direct- 
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ed the military operations of the late war. If a retrospect of facts 
and events, bring not a blush to your cheek, it must be that you 
are below shame. 

It has been reserved for you, sir, after a lapse of forty-three 
years, and when you probably supposed the grave had closed on 
all who would contradict your bold assertions, that you have thus, 
like an assassin in the dark, cowardly meditated this insiduous 
blow, against a character as much above your level, as your base 
calumny is beneath a gentleman and an officer. 

There yet lives one, who not only feels indignant at such un- 
merited abuse of his father’s name, but who has, also, a personal 
knowledge of most of the military concerns of general Putnam 
through the revolutionary war, having been the greater part of 
that time attached to his family, and in possession of his confi- 
dence. Regardless of consequences, he will not shun to declare 
the truth, though it may bear hard on the licentious assertions of 
major-general Dearborn. 

You commence your work by saying that “ On the 16th June, 
1775, it was determined that a fortified fost should be established 
at or near Bunker’s Hill.” This determination was made in a 
council of war at which general Putnam assisted; and (without 
asserting what cannot zow be proved, that the proposition for oc- 
cupying that post originated with him)—he it was, who went on 
with the first detachment, and commenced the work—he was 
the principal agent or “ engineer,” who traced the lines of the re- 
doubt, and he continued most, if not all the night with the work- 
men: at any rate he was on the spot before sun-rise in the morn- 
ing, and “ taken his station,” as you say, “ on the top of Bunker’s 
Hill, where the regiment of colonel Stark halted a few moments 
for the rear to come up.” Here, you roundly assert, he “ remain- 
“ ed during the whole action, with nearly as many men as had been 
“ engaged in the battle; notwithstanding which, no measures had 
“ been taken for reinforcing us, nor was there a shot fired to cover 
“ our retreat, nor any movement made to check the advance of the 


‘enemy; but on the contrary, general Putnam rode off WITH A 
“ NUMBER OF SPADES AND PICK-AXES IN HIS 
“ HANDS, AND THE TROOPS THAT HAD REMAINED 
‘ WITH HIM INACTIVE.” 
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When a man undertakes to deviate from truth, he should en- 
deavour to veil falsehood with at least some aff: arance of pro- 
bability. Was it, then, cowardice, or treachery, that kept gene- 
ral Putnam in this disgraceful situation during the battle? If the 
former, can it be conceived, that under the galling fire of a pur- 
suing enemy, he would thus encumber himself with such a load? 
«A NUMBER of spades and pick-axes” would be no very con- 
venient appendage for a flying coward, who had to pass the same 
“ galling cross fire of the enemy,’ which caused the dauntless 
captain Dearborn, but a few hours before to urge colonel Stark 
“* to quicken his march.” If treachery were the cause, is it not 
surprising, that he should have retained the confidence of his 
country and commander to the close of the war. 

My object, sir, is to elicit truth, and to correct misrepresenta- 
tion; and if in the course of this investigation it should be found, 
that general Putnam was not “ ixactive during the whole of the 
action” at Bunker Hill, but that he participated in the danger as 
well as the glory of that day—I hope it will detract nothing from 
your courage, whatever it may do from your veracity. 

It would seem from your statement, that little was done in that 
action, but by the regiments of Stark and Reed;—that it was these 
alone which lined the “ rail.fence,” and repelled the repeated as- 
saults of British veterans. 

But where was the brave captain Knowlton, with a detachment 
under his command, who first took possession of the ground— 
who worked all night in raising the redoubt, and to whom as large 
a share of glory, as to any other force of equal number is justly 
due? The honourable judge Grosvenor, who was a wounded ol- 
cer of that detachment—who entered the service one grade below 
you—who left it at the peace of 1783, your senior in rank—and 
whose character as a citizen or an officer will never suffer in com- 
parison with vour’s shall be heard on this subject. 


“ Pomfret, April 30th,1818. 

‘¢ My prar Sir,—In conformity to your request, I now state what came 
under my observation at the battle of Bunker Hill, at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, and with as much precision as possible, at the 
distance of time that has intervened. 

‘¢ Being under the command of general Putnam, part of our regiment, 
and a much larger number of Massachusett’s troops under colonel Pres- 
P, F.1818. No. 211. B 
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cott, were ordered to march on the evening of the 16th of June, 1775, to 
Breed’s Hill, where, under the immediate superintendance of general Put- 
nam, ground was broken and a redoubt formed. On the following day, 
the 17th, dispositions were made to deter the advance of the enemy, as 
there was reason to believe an immediate attack was intended. General 
Putnam during the period was extremely active, and directed principally 
the operations. All were animated, and their general inspired confidence 
by his example. The British army, having made dispositions for landing 
at Morton’s Point, were covered by the fire of shot and shells from Copp’s 
Hill in Boston, which it had opened on our redoubt early in the morning, 
and continued the greatest part of the day. At this moment a detachment 
of four lieutenants (of which I was one) and one hundred and twenty men, 
selected the preceding day from general Putnam’s regiment * under cap- 
tain Knowlton, were, by the general order to take post at a rail-fence on 
the left of the breast-work, that ran north from the redoubi to the bottom 
of Breed’s Hill. This order was promptly executed, and our detachment 


in advancing to the post, took up one rail-fence and placed it against ano- 
ther, (as a partial cover) uearly parallel with the line of the breast-work, 


and extended var left nearly to Mystic river. Each man was furnished 
with one pound of gun-powder and forty-eight balls. This ammunition 
was received, howevever, prior to marching to Breed’s Hill. 

‘‘In this position our detachment remained until.a second division of Bri- 
tish troops landed, when they commenced a fire of their field-artillery of 
several rounds, and particularly again t the rail-fence; then formed in co- 
lumns, advanced to the attack, displayed in line at about the distance of 
musket shot, and commenced firing. At this instant our whole line opened 
upon the enemy, and so precise and fatal was our fire, that in the course 
of a short time they gave way and retired in disorder out of musket shot, 
leaving before us many killed and wounded. 

‘** There was butashort respite on the part of the British, as their lines 
were soon filled up, and led against us; when they were met as before, and 
forced back with great loss. 

‘* On reinforcements joining the enemy, they made a direct advance on 
the redoubt, and being successful, which our brave Capt. Knowlton per- 
ceiving, ordered a retreat of his men, in which he was sustained by two com- 
pantes under the command of Captains Clark and Chester. 

‘‘ The loss in our detachment I presume was nearly equal. Ofmy 
own immediate command of thirty men and one subaltern, there were 11 
killed and wounded; among the latter was myself, though not so severely 
as to prevent my retiring. 


* The general officers from Connecticut, in the campaign of 1775, had 
each a regiment, with lieutenant-colonels under them. 
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‘* At the ‘ raal-fence’ there was NoT posied any corps save our own un- 
der Knowlton, at the time the firing commenced; nor did I hear of any other 
being there till long after the action. Other troops, it was said, were order- 
ed to join us, but refused doing so. 

“¢ Of the officers on the ground, the most active within my observation 
were Gen. Putnam, Col. Prescott, and Capt. Knowlton; but no doubt there 
were many more equally brave and meritorious, who must naturally have 
escaped the eye ofone attending to hisown immediate command. 


“‘ Thus you have a brief statement of my knowledge of the action, with- 


out descending to minute particulars. To conclude, it is matter of sur- 
prize, even of astonishment to me, my dear sir, that I am called on to state 
my opinion of the character of your honored father, Gen. Putnam; who 
was ever the first in public life, at the post of honor, and danger; and who, 
in his private conduct was excelled by none. Look but at his services in 
the French and Indian wars from 1755 to 1763, and finally at those of the 
revolution, and you will need no proof to refute the calumny of common 


defamers. 
** With respect, Iam, yours, truly, 
‘“‘ THOS: GROSVENOR. 


‘* Colonel Daniel Putnam.”’ 


This statement from a gentleman of truth and honor, differs es- 
sentially in many points from that made by you. It contradicts 
your assertion that there was no feld-artillery, used by the British 
army. It contradicts the assertion, which to military men would 
hardly need contradiction, that the position at the “ rail-fence was 
taken by the direction of the committee of safety.” It makes void 
the insinuation that Stark’s and Reed’s regiments were the only 
troops posted at the “ rail-fence;” and it even makes it doubtful if 
they were there at all. That they were not, when the firing 
commenced, Col. Grosvenor states clearly, and those who know 
the modest unassuming deportment of this respectable man, and 
his catitious character, will be sure that he says nothing posi- 
tively, but what he knows fu//y and recollects distinctly. It shows 
too, and that pretty clearly, ‘that either Captain Dearborn with 
his “full company’ (consisting at that time* of ninety six) were 
very fortunate in escaping the British fire, or that they were 
less exposed to it than Knowlton’s detachment, which had about 
one third oftheir number killed and wounded, while of Captain 
Dearborn’s only siz were hurt. It shows, if you were on the 
ground, and had the knowledge of facts which you claim to have 
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that you have done injustice, not only to Gen. Putnam, but to the 
companies of Clark and Chester, both of whom were known to suf- 
fer loss in covering the retreat from the “ rail-fence.”’ It shows, 
that orders wefe given, and dispositions for defence made, by 
other officers than Col. Stark and Capt. Dearborn. It shows, 
in fine, that nearly your whole statement of the transactions of 
that memorable day must have resulted either from ignorance or 
misrefiresentation. , | 

Let nothing, which is here or elsewhere said be construed into 
a wish of the writer, to detract, in any way whatever, from the mer- 
its of the veteran Gen. Stark. He honours his name, his patriotism, 
and his important services to his country, in that war which gave 
it Freedom and Indefiendence; and is thankful to that Berne who 
has given him a heart to rejoice in the honest fame of others, with- 
out coveting one jot or tittle of their merited applause. He hopes 
this aged and long devoted servant of the public may be permitted 
to descend to his grave in peace and honor; and that no ruthless 
hand may be found, after a rest of more than forty years, to drag 
before the tribunal of a succeeding generation, and to couple with 
infamy and dishonor, a Name so long renowned for valour! 

I beg pardon, sir, for this digression—it was an apostrophe 
not tobe resisted, and I now proceed to lay before you further 
evidence on the subject—for I had scarce gone through the read- 
ing of your ridiculous tale, before a letter was put into my hand, by 
Charles H. Hall, Esq. from Col. John Trumbull, of New-York,— 
an officer of distinction in the revolutionary war, and now a cele- 
brated historical painter, employed in his profession by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

As this letter affords some evidence of the “ station’’ of Gen. 
Putnam, during the action; and does not fully coincide with your 
account of the death of the immortal WaRREw, I shall by his per- 
mission, make use of it in this place. 


“ New York, 30th March, 1818. 


‘Dear Sie, 

‘Mr. Hall has just shown me the Port-Folio of last month, containing 
an account of the battle of Bunker Hill, which appears to have been writ- 
ten for the mere purpose of introducing a most unjustifiable attack upon 
the memory of your excellent father. 

“It is strange that men cannot be contented with their own honest share 


of fame, without attempting to detract from that of others:—but, after the 
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attempts which have been made to diminish the immortal reputation of 
W AsHINGTON, who shail be surprized or who repine at this enviable atten- 
dant on human greatness. 

‘‘ in all cases like this, perhaps, the most unquestionable testimony is 
that which is given by an enemy. 

‘‘In the summer of 1786 I became acquainted in London, with Ccl. 
John Small, of the British army, who had served in America many years, 
and had known General Putnam intimately, during the war of Canada from 
1756 to 1763. From him, I had the two following anecdotes respecting 
the battle of Bunker Hill;—1 shall nearly repeat his words:—Looking at 
the Picture which I had then almost cumpleted, he said: ‘I don’t like the 
situation in which you have placed my old friend Putnam; you have not 
done him justice. I wish you would alter that part of your Picture, and 
introduce a circumstance which actually happened, and which I can never 

JSorget. When the British troops advanced the second time to the attack of 
the redoubt, I, with the other officers, was in front of the line to encourage 
the men: we had advanced very near the works undisturbed, when an irregu- 
lar fire, likea feu-de-joie was poured in upon us; it was cruelly fatal. The 
troops fell back, and when I looked to the right and left, I saw not one offi- 
cer standing;—I glanced my eye to the enemy, and saw several young men 
levelling their pieces at me; I knew their excellence as marksmen, and con- 
sidered myself gone. At that moment my old friend Putnam rushed for- 
ward, and striking up the muzzles of their pieces with his sword, cried out, 
‘‘ For God’s sake, my lads, don’t fire at that man—TI love him as I do my 
brother.” We were so near each other, that I heard his words distinctly. 
He was obeyed; I bowed, thanked him, and walked away unmolested.’ 

‘¢ The other anecdote relates to the death of General Warren. 

‘“‘¢ At the moment when the troops succeeded in carrying the redoubt, 
and the Americans were in full retreat, Gen. Howe (who had been hurt by 
a spent ball which bruised his ancle,) was leaning on my arm. He called 
suddenly to me: ‘ Do you see that elegant young man who has just fallen? 
Do you know him?” I looked to the spot towards which he pointed—‘‘ Good 
God, Sir, I believe it is my friend Warren.” “ Leave me then instantly— 
run—keep off the troops, save him if possible.’’—I flew to the spot, “ My 

dear friend,” I said to him, “I hope you are not badly hurt:”—he looked 

up, seemed to recollect me, smiled and died! A musket-ball had passed 
through the upper part of his head.’ 

‘“¢ Col. Small had the character of an honorable upright man, and could 
have no cenceivable motive for deviating from truth in relating these cir- 
cumstances to me; I therefore believe them to be true. 

‘** You remember, my dear Sir, the viper biting the file. The character 
of your father for courage, humanity, generosity, and integrity is too firmly 
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established, by the testimony of those who did know him, to be tarnished 
by the breath of one who confesses that he did not. 

‘“* Accept, my dear Sir, this feeble tribute to your father’s memory, from 
one who knew him, respected him, loved him—and who wishes health and 
prosperity to you and all the good man’s posterity. JOHN TRUMBULL. 

** Daniel Putnam, Esq.” 


I shall make no comment on the first anecdote by Col. Small, 
except that the circumstances were related by General Putnam 
without any essential alteration, soon after the Battle; and that 
there was an interview of the parties on the lines between Pros- 
pect and Bunker-Hill, at the request of Col. Small, not long after- 
wards. 

Respecting the death of Warren, there is a trifling disagree- 
ment. In the one case, we are to understand, that, after having 
expended your ammunition—during the height of conflict, and 
while the redoubt was still possessed by the Americans, you left 
your post, and deliberately traversed the field of slaughter, to rifle 
the dying and the dead of such. portion of their “ gill-cup”’ of 
powder, as they had not been spared to use, when—you saw War- 
ren dead by a small locust tree! 

In the other case, it is asserted, (with something like the ap- 
pearance of truth indeed,) that he fell at the moment the redoubt 
was gained by the British—that he was seen by Gen. Howe to fall, 
and was yet alive when spoken to by Col. Small, after the retreat 
of the Americans. 

Both statements cannot be true. You, perhaps, better than I, 
know to which the truth belongs. 

You have undertaken, sir, to inform many who never saw Gen. 
Putnam, and some probably, who never before heard his name, of 
the public estimation in which he was held at the “ commencemeni 
of the revolutionary war;” and it is no trivial consolation to the 
writer, after the unworthy means you have used to defame his 
character, that he is able to show from an authentic source, in 
what light he was viewed at the close of that war, by u1m who 
had the best means of knowing, and, of all other men, the best 
talents for judging of the merits and services of officers under 


his command. 
Let the “Farner or nis Country” be heard—for though 


dead, he yet speaketh, and his testimony will be respected when 
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the name and character of the subject of this address, shall be 
no longer remembered. 


“« Head-Quarters, 2d June, 1783. 

‘¢ Dear Sin,—Your favor of the 20th of May, I received with much 
pleasure. For I can assure you, that, among the many worthy and meri- 
torious officers with whom I have had the happiness to be connected in ser- 
vice through the course of this war, and from whose cheerful assistance in 
the various and trying vicissitudes of a complicated contest, the name of a 
Putnam is not forgotten; nor will it be, but with that stroke of time which 
shall obliterate from my mind the remembrance of all those toils and fa- 
tigues through which we have struggled, for the preservation and establish- 
ment of the rights, liberties, and independence of our country. 

‘* Your congratulations on the happy prospect of peace and independent 
security, with their attendant blessings to the United States, I receive with 
great satisfaction; and beg you will accept a return of my gratulations to 
you, on this auspicious event—an event, in which, great as it is in itself, 
and glorious as it will probably be in its consequences, you have a right to 
participate largely, from the distinguished part you have contributed to- 
wards us attainment. 

‘¢ But, while I contemplate the greatness of the object for which we have 
contended, and felicitate you on the happy issue of our toils and labours, 
which have terminated with such general satisfaction; I lament that you 
should feel the ungrateful returns of a country* in whose service you have 
exhausted your bodily strength, and expended the vigor of a youthful con- 
stitution. I wish, however, that your expectations of returning liberality 
may beverified. I have a hope they may; but should they not, your case 
will not be asingular one. Ingratitude has been experienced in all ages, 
and republics in particular have ever been famed for the exercise of that 
unnatural and sordid vice. 

‘« The secretary at war, who is now here, informs me that you have ever 
been considered as entitled to full pay since your absence from the field, 
and that you will be considered in that light till the close of the war; at 
which period you will be equally entitled to the same emoluments of half 
pay or commutation as other officers of your rank. The same opinion is 
also given by the paymaster-general, who is now with the army, empower- 
ed by Mr. Morris for the settlement of all their accounts, and who will 
attend to your’s whenever you shall think proper to send on for that pur- 
pose; which it will probably be best for you to do in a short time. 


* Alluding to the public dissatisfaction in Connecticut, and the clamor 
about half pay and commutation. 

+ General Putnam had a paralytic stroke in the year 1780, (occasioned 
by long exposure to extreme cold weather,) which disabled him from ser- 
vice ever after. 
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** T anticipate with pleasure the day, (and I trust not far off,) when I shall 
quit the busy scenes of military employment, and retire to the more tran- 
quil walks of domestic life. In that, or whatever other situation Provi- 


dence may dispose of my future days, THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE MANY 
FRIENDSHIPS AND CONNECTIONS [ HAVE HAD THE HAPPINESS TO CONTRACT 
WITH THE GENTLEMEN OF THE ARMY, WILL BE ONE OF MY MOST GRATEFUL 
REFLECTIONS, 

‘Under this contemplation, and impressed with the sentiments of be- 
nevolence and regard, I commend you, my dear sir, my other friends, and, 
with them, the interests and happiness of our dear country, to the KEEPING 
AND PROTECTION oF ALMIGHTY GOD. 

‘‘ I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


‘“ GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
* To the Hon. Major-General Putnam.” 


Here, sir, is unequivocal evidence, either that WasHINGTON was 
aman of guile, who said what he believed not, and commended 
whom he approved not; or that, penetrating as his mind was, it 
still remained fettered with “ the shackles of a delusive trance,’ 
which “ the PEOPLE were released from, when General Puinam’s 
efihemeral and unaccountable pfrofiularity subsided, or faded 
away” ! ! 

But when did this happen? When were “ the minds of the 
People released from the shackles of this delusive trance” ? When 
were “ the circumstances relating to Bunker-hill viEwWED and 
TALKED Of in a very different light” 2? When was* the unfortu- 
nate Colonel Gerrish” considered “ as the scafie-goat”’ on whose 
head was laid the cowardice of General Putnam? His name has 
rested in peace and honour now thirty years, undisturbed by the 
sacrilegious pen of calumny; and nor, till your“ mysterious 
and inexplicable account of the Battle of Bunker-hill” found its 
way into the Pore folio, was the public sentiment changed concern- 
ing him. Why else, was this publication so imperiously called 
for, that it became a “ puTY YoU OWED TO POSTERITY AND THE 


CHARACTER OF THE BRAVE OFFICERS WHO BORE A SHARE IN. THE 


HARDSHIPS OF THE REVOLUTION,” to publish such a disgraceful 
libel, and that too, “ without any private feelings to gratify” ? 
Sir—this veil is too thin to hide the malignity of your heart, or 
the selfishness of your views. The truth, however you may strive 
to disguise it, is this:s—As“ Commander in Chief,” your “ bed ” 
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of military honor “ is shorter, than that a man can stretch him- 
self on it”’—and the “ covering” for disgrace, “ narrower than that 
you can wrap yourself in it.” —-Hence, resort has been had to a fic- 
titious tale of the Battle of Bunker Hill, coupled with which, it is 
questionable if captain Dearborn’s name was ever found, till you 
made yourself the hero of your own romance. 

You might have sounded the trumpet of your own fame undis- 
turbed by me, till you had wearied yourself with the blast.—But 
*tis the command of Gop that we Aonor our Father, and “ while 
I live, I’ll speak,’”’ when any shall wantonly, and maliciously, en- 
deavour to cast dishonor on his name. 

That you have done s0, is the sole cause of drawing this letter 
from one, who lives in retirement, without any immediate concern 
in public affairs, nor any wish regarding them, but that the coun- 
try of his birth and best affections may long continue to enjoy the 
blessing of Heaven in such wise and virtuous councils, as will 
by a just dispensation of the benefits of a free government, ulti- 
mately unite all hearts in its support:—from one who has no per- 
sonal knowledge of you; and who, though constantly with the 
army of the revolution from 1775 to ’80, hardly recollects to have 
heard your name, till announced at the head of the war department. 
His impressions of your character from that time to the present, 
have been drawn from fudlic oftinion, and not from party preju- 
dice or firivate animosity. It was hot necessary in this letter, to 
state these impressions fu//y; nor has it in any case been done, 
but by comparison with the character you have unjustly assailed, 
and in seeking a motive for the cruel assault. 

If, in doing this, any thing has escaped his pen bordering on 
severity, the frovocation must be his excuse:—and where that is 
impartially weighed, the blame, if any, will rest, not on him, but on 
yourself. 

There is yet one more passage to notice; and I have done. [ al- 
lude to the declaration which you ascribe to Col. Prescott, as 
having been made “ at the ¢ad/e of the late Governor Bowdoin.”’ 

It is not possible for me to rove that Colonel Prescott did not 
make such a declaration. But I have proved, that what you allege 
to have been said by him could not be true. It is well known that Col. 
Prescott sustained a high and honourable reputation; and that he 
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was well acquainted with General Putnam, and must have known 
the opinions which the distinguished men of the revolution enter- 
tained of his individual and military character. It must, therefore, 
be left to the public to decide, whether it is most probable that 
Col. Prescott made the assertion which you have imputed to him; 
or whether, like many other representations you have made, it has 
no foundation in fact. 


Many other mis-statements in your 400k might be noticed and 
refuted; but I am weary and disgusted with the pollution of its 
pages, and, as my sole object has been to vindicate a slandered 
character, I hasten to give you the name of 


DANIEL PUTNAM. 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, 4th May, 1818. 


FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By an act of Congress it has been provided, that, from and 
after the 4th day of July next, the flag of the United States shall 
be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; and that the 
Union shall be 20 stars, white in a blue field. The same act also 
provides, that, on the admission of every new state into the Union, 
one star shall be added tothe Union of the flag; which addition 
is to take effect on the 4th day of July then next preceding such 
addition. By this regulation the thirteen stripes will represent the 
number of states whose valour and resources originally effected 
American independence; and the additional stars (the idea of which 
has been borrowed from the science of astronomy) will mark the 
increase of the States since the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion. This is the secund alteration which has taken place in the 
flag of the United States, anc we trust it will be the last. 

The flag of the United States was first designated by congress, 
in a resolution which was passed on the 14th of June, 1777. Ac- 
cording to that resolution the stripes were the same as prescribed 
by the act of the 4th instant; and the Union was thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing a new constellation. By act of 


the 13th of January, 1794, the stripes and stars were both to be 


fifteen in number—to take effect from the first of May, 1795. 
This addition of two stars and two stripes to the flag was owing 
to the admission of the states of Vermont and Kentucky into the 
Union—the former on the 4th of March, 1791—the latter on the 
Ist of June, 1792. The flag as altered by the act of the 13th of 


January, 1794, is the present flag of the United States. 








THE SLIPPERS—A TURKISH TALE. 


BakaRAk, though a miser, was one of the richest merchants in Bagdad. 
€amels laden with the most valuable productions of the east, ‘constantly 
arrived at his warehouses, and the ocean wafted vessels to the harbour but 
to increase his wealth. Yethe had a treasure in his possession still more 
desirable than his ivory or his pearls; it was the enchanting Zelica, his on- 
ly child, who, scarcely fifteen, and blooming like a Houri of the Paradise 
far outshone them all; but though so sweet a blossom, ne one had yet prov- 
ed sufficiently interesting to wind himself around her heart. 

Going ane morning to mosque, attended by her black slave only, an 
aged female, bending beneath the weight of years, murmured an intreaty 
for alms; while searching for a purse that was suspended at her girdle, she 
unintentionally let her veil drop aside, and as, with a benevolent smile 
beaming on her countenance, she was giving the supplicant a zechin, her 
eye caught a youth ardently gazing at herfroma balcony above. An in- 
stant warned her of her negligence; hastily replacing her veil, and a deep 
blush suffusing her cheek, she proceeded, taking the heart of the hand- 
some Karabeg with her, though not leaving him to bewail the loss, for, 
seizing his cloak, he swiftly followed, keeping, however, at a distance, on 
account of the attendant. He saw her enter the mosque, and pressed for- 
ward, but the uumber of persons were too great to permit him to procure a 
place near her; however, he fixed hiseyes on her, and followed her every 
movement, hoping his trouble would be rewarded by a kind look, but be- 
ing deeply engaged in her devotion, she did not appear to regard him. Be- 
fore the conclusionof prayers, he arose, and stationing himself at the grand 
entrance, waited for her; many people passed, and he began to grow impa- 
tient—‘‘ Why,” he muttered to himself, “ should I be so foolish? I know her 
not, nay, perhaps, shall never see her again.’”’—The idea made him invo- 
luntarily sigh—he was angry at it—‘‘ Psha! [’ll not suffer myself to be made 
captive by the glance of every bright eye—I’ll be gone.””—He felt inclin- 
ed to put his threat in execution—advanced a few steps—faltered—turned 
around—and all his resolution fled, for Zelica again appeared;—with a sa- 
lute of the head, he made way to let her pass, but in passing, her hand 
touched his; the touch shot like fire through his veins—he trembled—she 
sighed—* Oh that sigh!’’ thought he, and she seemed to hesitate, but at 


that moment, the envious black was behind, and they proceeded.— 


Karabeg again followed—in turning a street, a troop of janizaries 
were galloping towards the seraglio; a courser curvetted, plunged, and 
had nearly thrown his rider. Karabeg darted forward, for Zelica ut- 
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tered a faint shriek, and was running back—‘‘ Be not alarmed, lady,’’ he 
exclaimed, “‘ I will protect you with my life.” He coloured for having ex- 
pressed himself with such an emphasis—Zelica trembled too much either 
to answer or to thank him—the black frowned—“ My good fellow,” con- 
tinued Karabeg, perceiving it, ‘I surely know your face, Mesroud!”— 
‘¢ Ah, master,” cried Mesroud, “‘ ’tis you then—I thought so, and am quite 
happy!”’—‘* You know Mesroud, sir?”’ faintly articulated Zelica —“ He 
once belonged to my father, did you not?” —Yes, sir, yes, he beat me—but 
you—oh how good, how kind you were!”—The little tumult the horse had 
occasioned was now over, and the troop passed on; but as the black had 
become a friend, there was no opposition to Karabeg’s accompanying Ze- 
lica further—they soon became intimate, and when they parted, each felt 
the pleasure of the other’s company too much not to regret it. Already Ze- 
lica knew Karabeg’s history; his father was the cadi, and he—her lower. 
They had arrived at a portico; Karabeg was entering—‘ Hold, master,” 
cried Mesroud, “ Lady, you forget your father!” It was enough—again 
Zelica sighed, and removing her veil, intentionally now, her eyes beamed 
hope on Karabeg’s passion, while her lips thanked him for his gallantry! — 
They had both vanished, yet he remained some time on the spot, expect- 
ing, though Zelica might not re-appear, to see Mesroud,—but in vain! 
The house in which Bakarak resided, was situated on the banks of the 
river. This Karabeg soon discovered; he rowed beneath the windows, and 
breathing in his flute, played a Turkish serenade. For once, however, 
his art was thrown away—all was silent—the air had once pleased him, but 
as it had failed to produce the intended effect, he now thought it dull, and 
throwing aside the instrument, he took part of the muslin which composed 
his turban, and rolling it into a body, cast it against a casement on the se- 
cond story, trusting to chance for arousing the right person. He blest his 
lucky stars, for Zelica soon appeared, but, alas! his pleasure lasted not 
long, as she motioned him to begone. ‘‘ Oh, sweet Zelica, I cannot live in 
your absence.”—‘* You can’t, hey!” cried a voice, “ then you must.die in 
her presence, for if you stay disturbing people with your nonsense, you ° 
will certainly be killed.” "Twas Bakarak at a lower casement who said 
this, and Karabeg now comprehended why his mistress warned him away. 
‘* Oh Sir,” said he, “‘ if you knew me better.” —‘‘ By Mohammed! but it 
strikes me, I know you pretty well already! Are not you the son of old 
Mustapha the Cadi, who had me punished for throwing a slipper at him?”’ 
[Now the truth was, Bakarak had one night been breaking the laws of the 
prophet, by indulging in a little wine, which caused such a revolution in 
his head (not the strongest at any time) that seeing Mustapha pass, in his 
way home, he must needs quarrel with him, and giving hima gentle salu- 
tation on the cheek with his slipper, wounded him se deeply, that he was un- 
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der the necessity of giving Mustapha a sum of money to compromise the 
affair, as, had a trial ensued, and Bakarak’s frailty been made public, no 
power could have protected him from the consequence of such a heinous 
crime.}] ‘ You may tell him,” continued Bakarak, ‘ he cheated me out 
of my money, for his head is too thick for my slipper to have had the effect 
he represented, and. at the same time take this to console yourse!f—W hen 
your father complained against me, he no doubt hoped my slipper would 
prove my ruin; now when his hopes are really fulfilled, you shall have my 
daughter, and not before, by all the hairs that grace our prophet’s beard! 
—So set off directly, or dread a slipper at your head too.”—“ Were you 
not the parent of so sweet a maid,” answered Karabeg, “‘ you should re- 
pent your threats.””—‘‘ By Alla! that reminds me; I had forgotten she was 
still in the baleony.—Girl, go to your chamber instantly:—a pretty thing 
for you to encourage this impudent fellow. Have you no shame on your fa- 
ther’s account?—To make assignations by: moon-light:—do you not dread 
its beams—To talk openly with a man too!—Are you not afraid of the pro- 
phet’s vengeance?”’—“ Indeed, father,” said Zelica, beseechingly, ‘ the 
young man is so’ kind, so respectful, it was but this morning he preserved 
my life, nor, ommy honour, have I spoken to him since.” —“ But I dare 
say, if you’ve not spoken, you have made signs.—Oh you jade, I warrant 
you’ve not been wicked for want of means!—Women have a thousand 
tricks at their fingers’ ends. I dare say you could contrive, on an emer- 
gency, togive this dog’a signal of your love, by your veil or your hand- 
kerchief.” Bakarak little knew how apt a pupil he had; still less did he sus- 
pect his precepts would have*been so readily put in execution. The hint 
was certainly not a bad one, and true love soon caught at it. Taking the 
muslin Karabeg had thrown, which had caught in the iron work that en- 
closed the window,* she put it to her lips, and folding it over her bosom, 
formed it into a knot over her left breast. Hearing her father, who being 
below, had not perceived the action (though Karabeg’s eyes were not so 
unwatchful) again repeat his command for her to retire, she left the balco- 
ny, motioning her lover-away, who kissing his hand, bowed in token of 
assent. Happily assured that Zelica did not hate him, he thought little of 
her father’s enmity, but feeling perfectly pleased with the events of the 
evening, he seated himself in his bark, and soon lost sight of the mansion 
of Bakarak, though the whole scene again pagsed before him in his 
dreams, and in imagination he a second time beheld his Zelica assure him 
of her affection. 

When a night’s repose had cooled Karabeg’s ideas, he began to consider 
that Zelica’s love could not conduct him to the temple of happiness, while 
those cursed slippers crossed the path. At sunrise he paid his duty to his 
father, who, far from appearing enraged when he frankly avowed his at- 
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tachment, promised that if his son should surmount Bakarak’s dislike, he 
would not prove an obstacle to his felicity. 

As Karabeg was returning home, the preceding evening, a man had 
dropped lifeless in the streets, and not being knewn, was carried to the 
Cadi’s house. A thought struck Karabeg, and going where the deceased 


lay, he took his slippers and placed them in his girdle. 

The beams of the morning sun had scarce gilded the spires and minarets 
of the city, when Karabeg again sought the place that contained all his 
hopes and wishes. Though he waited long in the street, as it was early he 
did not fear being discovered. At length the door of Bakarak’s house 
opened; he skipped behind the pillar of a large portico opposite, and anxi- 
ously fixed his eyes on it. Bakarak came out, and took the way to the 
public baths; Karabeg softly followed, and when Bakarak entered, he 
also went in, though concealing himself from observation. The old man, as 
was the custom, left his slippers at the entrance; these Karabeg quickly 
seized, and replacing them with those he had brought, soon regained his 
father’s house. 

When Bakarak left the bath, he in vain sought his slippers; but seeing 
a pair so much handsomer in their place, (for, owing to his miserly dispo- 
sition, the weight of his own had been increased by some few patches, ) 
went home contented with the exchange. In the course of the morning 
he was not a little surprised by a troop of guards, who surrounded his 
doors, and demanded to conduct him instantly to the Hali of Justice. In 
vain he inquired their orders, expostulated, prayed, demanded; they 
forced him along, and he soon found himself an the presence of old Mus- 
tapha, the cadi, and ‘the judges of the city. Doubting whether he was 
well awake, he stared in astonishment, but his dread was increased, when 
accused of having murdered a man in the public streets; his teeth chat- 
tered, and he could not answer. At last, however, he gained breath to 
deny the charge, though in no very coherent manner. As a proof of 
guilt, his slippers, which had been found on the dead man’s person, were 
produced. Bakarak cursed in his soul both the slippers and those who held 
them. He could not deny the knowledge of them; many declared having 
seen them in the court before, and the cadi still remembered the weight 
of one of them on his cheek. 

Those Bakarak had on were next examined; he was asked how he came 
by them? he explained his adventure at the baths that morning, and was 
laughed at. He was half mad with rage. The deceased had: since been 
owned, and his brother came forward and declared, that the slippers Baka- 
rak then wore were those of the murdered man. He now really trembled. 
for his life. “‘ How,” said the cadi, ‘‘ could a man who was found dead in 
the streets last night, go to the public baths this morning, and change a 
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pair of slippers? The case was clear; Bakarak had equivocated and was 
guilty: all appeared lost, when a young man stepped forward and begged 
to be heard. Bakarak could not believe his eyes,—it was Karabeg! He 
swore that at the time the man was found murdered, Bakarak had been in 
his own house. The old man breathed again. Karabeg therefore declared 
Bakarak was not the murderer. Bakarak seized his hand: he said more, 
that the murdered man was aot murdered. Bakarak took him eagerly in his 
arms and hugged him. An examination ensued; no wounds appeared, and 
it was discovered by the surgeons that th man had dropped down in a fit. 
Bakarak was acquitted on paying all the charges, and of course was hap- 
py to get off so well; for on the first appearance of the affair, acoincidence 
of events seemed to forbode his destruction. The unfortunate slippers 
were delivered to him, and he returned home. All the way he went he 
thought of what bad passed; had it not been for Karabeg he probably 
would have lost his life; he felt almost inclined to bestow his daughter on 
the young man. But, when seated in his library, the affair assumed a dif- 
ferent appearance; he examined every circumstance coolly, and began to 
suspect the truth. ‘Ihis irritated him More than ever against Karabeg, 
and cursing him and the slippers, he vented his rage in execratiuns. 
“ T see it all,” he exclaimed: “I foolishly said that when these confound- 
ed slippers proved my ruin, he should have Zelica, and ’tis thus the wick- 
ed dog wants to cheat me out of her, but by Mahommed he shall be baf- 
fled.” The library overhung the river; the casement was thrown up to 
admit the breeze; the slippers lay before him: Bakarak felt determin- 
ed; he seized them ina frenzy, and cast them into the waters. “ Thank 
heaven,” ejaculated he, “‘ I am now safe,”’ The action had rather cooled 
him, and by night he was calm enough to give pretty loud symptoms that 
the events of the day had not disturbed his repose. 

When Bakarak arose in the morning, he went as usual into his library; 
but who can conceive his astonishment, when he beheld the slippers lay 
before him? “Surely,” he cried, gasping for breath, ‘“‘ some evil spirit pos- 
sesses them. Am I awake? I amcertain yesterday’s sun beamed on them 
in the river; ’tis incredible? but what is this smell?” He turned round, for 
the slippers had done more mischief than he at first imagined. The truth 
was, some fishermen came early that morning under Bakarak’s windows, 
to draw their néts, and finding them heavy, conceived they had a good 
draught; but in searching, all they discovered were the slippers; ina rage 
they jerked them away, and Bakarak’s casement unfortunately happened 
to be the only one open; in they went, and striking a jar of odour of roses, 
for which the merchant had paid a large sum the day before, the force of the 
slippers broke it, and half the liquid had scented the floor. Bakarak, when 
he beheld the accident, fell on his knees. “‘ Oh Mahommed, deliver me of 
these slippers, or I shall indeed be ruined.” He called his slaves, to save 
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what they could of the perfurne, and rushing out, felt determined to get 
rid of his curse. He came to the sewer, which carried off the filth of the 
town; ‘‘ no fishermen shall drag ye out again now,” said he, as he threw 
the slippers in. 

Karabeg, who had been watching that morning, saw Bakarak go, and 
waiting till out of sight, boldly knocked at the door; Mesroud opened it, 
‘Sah master,” cried he, ‘‘ my lady will be so glad to see you again.”’ * Will 
your lady be glad, Mesroud? you enchant me; conduct me to her instant- 
ly.” ‘ But themif old Bakarak should return,” ‘ Never mind old Baka- 
rak;” and Karabeg had nearly pushed him down, so anxious was he to 
make use of the opportunity. They were soon together, and the minutes 
flew away too fast. Zelica informed him of her father’s rage being increas- 
ed, and his suspicions, which he could not help uttering in her presence. 
Karabeg cursed his penetration. Mesroud, who had retired to watch for 
his master, in a short time warned them of his approach; but how Karabeg 
could escape without being perceived was a doubt. While they were de- 
bating, Bakarak arrived in the street, and no longer could they hesitate. 
The lover soon decorated hinself in one of Mesroud’s vests, and disguising 
his face as much as the time would permit, he passed off as a brother of 
Mesroud’s, who was dumb. Bakarak asked many questions, which the 
pretended brother undertook to answer, .and eyed Karabeg so closely he 
almost thought the old man suspected. 

Though all went on pretty well, Zelica and Mesroud felt confused, 
while Karabeg often wished himself out of the house. Bakarak had not 
broken his fast that morning, and the agitation of his spirits had almost 
thrown him into a fever; he unfortunately felt his appetite craving its 
usual allowance. ‘* Mesroud,” said he, ‘‘ I wish you would go and order 
some fruit and ices to eat with my breakfast; they will be cooling.” “ Jil 
go, brother,”’ quickly answered Karabeg, thinking ’twould be an opportu- 
nity toescape. ‘“* What,” cried Bakarak,”’ “ the dumb opens his mouth at 
the mention of eating! this is a miracle I do not understand.” The trio 
were now in a pretty situation, through the imprudence of the lover; how- 
ever, as he found that a discovery must ensue, he put the best face he 
could on the affair, and rubbed off the cork. But nothing could pacify Bak- 


arak, who threatened, if he did not directly leave the house, the basti- 
nado should force him. As for poor Mesroud he would have been happy 
to escape on the same terms, but was actually regaled with the punish- 
ment promised; he consoled himself, however, with the hopes of revenge 
at some future period. ' 

Two days had passed, and Karabeg had not dared to make another at- 
tempt at seeing his mistress, when the whole city were alarmed by astop- 


page of the water that supplied their houses; in vain the. reason was en- 
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ears; not knowing the reason, ‘eo ran quickly up to-his daughter’ 8 cham- 
ber, and beheld her on the floor, with the slippers by her. . She had faint- 
ed, and while Bakarak called her slaves, he attempted to revive her, but 
finding it in vain, began to tremble. “Oh, merciful Allah,” cried he, 
“¢ protect your faithful’ Mussulman, and let not my daughter’s blood sink 
on this head.”’ The attendants had now come, but their endeavours were 
also vain to bring Zelica to life; though no wound appeared, the cursed 
slippers had certainly struck her somewhere on the head; and Mesroud 
consoled his master by repeated exclamations that she was murdered. 
‘‘You cruel man!” said he, “‘ it serves you properly; had you but united my 
poor, dear, beautiful dead mistress to the man she loved, all would have 
been well: to be sure you did swear that when those slippers ruined you, 
their marriage should take place, and though that has happened, (for 
ruined he certainly is who kills his own daughter) yet alas, *tis of no avail!” 
—Drops of perspiration stood on Bakarak’s brow, his joints trembled, and 
he fell on his knees. ‘* Oh, Mohammed, restore my Zelica, and I vow 
by all my hopes of Paradise, since ’tis clearly your pss that I will no 
longer oppose her union with Karabeg,. the cadi’s son.” He arose. ‘ Oh 
those cursed, cursed slippers, they have indeed sista my ruin, and I find 
’tis impious to war against Fate.” Zelica now began to. recover, though | 
slowly; thinking it unnecessary to feign longer, she in a short time was 
perfectly revived, to Bakarak’s great joy, who did not suspect the trick 
practised on him; for though when Zelica saw the slippers enter her window, 
she was not touched by them, an idea struck her, that answered her pur- 
pose equally well. Bakarak’s vow had been heard by Mesroud and the 
rest of the slaves, so that'an attempt to deny would have been fruitless; 
be therefore sent for old Mustapha, who was too good a man: to object to a 
reconciliation, and had his son’s happiness too muclyat heart, to find ob- 
stacles to the propesed union. He soon prepared the necessary papers, nor 
had he reason to complain of his friend Bakarals, whose miserly disposition 
the late events had complete] turned;. and who, having promised to give 
a public rejoicing whenever he got rid of his slippers, performed his pro- 
mise on the day that saw the lovers united. 
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LIFE OF JOHN RADCLIFFE. 

Dr. Jounson Has observed in his life of Akenside,* that “ by 
an acute observer; who had looked on the transactions of the me- 
dical world for half a century, a very curious book might be writ- 
ten on the fortune of physicians.” The remark is a good one, 
but the character of the extraerdinary person of whom we are 
about to give some particulars, will show that the inquirer ought 
to go farther back than the period above-mentioned. 

John Radcliffe was a native of Wakefield, in Yorkshire. At 
the age of fifteen he was entered: of University College, Oxford, 
where he became a senior scholar, ayd took his first degree. Af- 
terwards he obtained a fellowship of Lincoln College, where he 
recommended himself tothe favour of his friends, more by his 
ready wit and vivacity, than any distinguished acquirements in 
learning. “He had no turn for a contemplative life: his sociable 
talents made him. the delight of lis companions; and the most 
eminent scholars in the university were fond of his conversation. 
Though he ran through the usual course of studies connected 
with medical science, his library was so scanty, that when Dr. 
Ralph Bathurst, head of Trinity College, asked him one day in 
a surprise, * Where was his study?”—Radcliffe, pointing to a 
few phials, a skeleton, and an herbal, answered, “ Sir, this is Rad 
cliffe’s library.” 

On taking his bachelor’s degree in physic, he began to prac- 
tise, and that in quite a new method, paying little or no regard 
to the rules then universally followed, which he even then ven- 
tered to censure with such acrimony, as made all the old 
physicians his enemies.: One of the principal of these was Dr. 
Gibbons, who observed, by way of ridiculing Radcliffe, “that it 
was a pity his friends had not made a scholar of him.” ‘This sar- 
casm was not lost upon Radcliffe, who repaid it, by fixing upon 

its author the nick-name of NMuree Gibbons, which unfortunate ap- 
pellation stuck to “him to his dying day. 


* Dr. Mark Alsenside was the son of a butcher at New Castle, and one 
day as he was standing at his father’s stall, he let fall a cleaver upon his 
foot, by which he acquired a lameness, that lasted through life. Yet he 
was weak enough tobe ashamed of his origin, and could never endure to 
hear his father’s profession mentioned, though his limping gait always fur- 
nished a striking remembrance ofi t. 
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Notwithstanding the opposition he met wilt, Radcliffe work- 
ed himself into a most extensive practice, owing ‘to the boldness 


and the success of his prescriptions. 

He adopted the cool regimen in the small-pox with great ef- 
fect; and by some surprising cyres in families of the first rank, — 
his reputation and his wealth increased daily. In 1677 he resign- 
ed his fellowship; and in 1682 he took his doctor’s degree, though 
he still contnued. to reside at Oxford. 

On removing to London, Radcliffe found that his reputation 
had flown thither before him, so that before he had been twelve 
months in town, he gained” more than twenty guineas a day, as . 
Dandridge, his apothecary, who himself acquired a fortune of 
50,0007 by his means, often asserted. 

His conversation was so pleasant, that he was indebted, in a 
great measure, to it for the prodigious practice which he obtained, 
particularly among the higher. circles; and it is said, that he was 
often sent for by persons of quality, and presented with fees, only 
for the gratification of hearing him talk. But sometimes Rad- 
cliffe was not in the humour to be thus played with, and would 
resent the application made to him in a very rough manner. 

He was in such high esteem at court, that James the Second 
endeavoured to bring him over to the Romish communion, and di- 
rected two of his own chaplains to use their efforts with Radcliffe, 
who refuted them by his wit. His old acquaintance, Obadiah 
Walker, master of University College, and a recent convert to 
that faith, was then employed for this purpose, but neither his rea- 
sonings nor persuasions could prevail upon the doctor to leaye 
the church of England, to which he remained a fast friend to the 
day of his death,*. 


* Radcliffe’s answer to a long letter of Walker’s, is so characteristic of 
the writer, and excellent in itself, that we shall be forgiven for inserting it 
in this place. 

‘* Sir, 

‘¢ T should be in as unhappy a condition in this life, as you fearI shall be 
in the next, were I to be treated as a turncoat; and must tell you that I 
can be serious no longer, while you endeavour to make me believe, what 
I am apt to think, you give no credit to yourself. Fathers and councils, 
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Surprising instances of his professional skill and. Sagacity are 
recorded. He.cured several persons of high rank, after they had 


been given over by various other physicians; and, among others, 
he relieved King William. a very troublesome and danger- 
ous asthma, which had baffled the efforts of Dr. Bidloo, and other 
men of great eminence. ie 


and antique authorities, may have their influence in their proper places, 
but should any of them all, though covered with dust 1400 years ago, tell 
me, that the bottle I am now drinking with some of your acquaintance is a 
wheel-barrow, and the glass in my hand a ian I should’ ask leave 
to dissent from them. 

“You mistake-my temper, in Sales) of an opinion that I am otherwise 
biassed, than the generality of mankind are. I had one of your new eon- 
vert’s poems in my hand just now, you will know them to be Mr. Dryden’s, 
and on what account they are written at first sight. Four of the best lines, 
and most é@propos, run thus: 


_* Many by education are misled, 
. So they believe, because they were so bred; 
The priest continues.what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man.” 


‘‘ You may be given to understand from thence, that vanes been bred. 
up a protestant at Wakefield, and sent from thence in that persuasion to 





Oxford; where, during: my continuance, I had no relish for absurdities; 
intend not to change principles, and turn papist in London. — 

‘‘ The advantages you propose to me, may be very great, for all that I 
know: God Almighty can do very much, and so can the King; but you 
will pardon me if I cease to speak like a physician for once, and, with an 
air of gravity, am very appreliensivé, that I may anger the one, in being 
too complaisant to the other. You cannot ‘call this pinning my faith on 
any man’s sleeve: those who know me, are too well apprized of a quite 
contrary tendency. As I never flattered a man myself, so it is my firm 
resolution, never to be wheedled out of my real sentiments, which are 
that since ithas been my good fortune to be educated, according to the | 
usage of the church of England, established by law; I shall never make 
myself so unhappy as to shame my teachers and instructors, by departing 
from what I have imbibed from them. 

“ Yet, though I shall never be brought over to confide in your doctrines, 
no one breathing, can have a greater esteem for your conversation, by Jet- 
ter or word of mouth, than, 

Sir, &e.”’ 
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When. Queen Mary was. seized with the small-pox, which the 
court physicians were not able to raise, Radcliffe was sent for by 
the council; and upon his perusing the recipes, he told them 
plainly that her majesty was a dead woman; and he said, after 


her death, that this great and good princess died -a sacrifice by 
unskilful hands, who out of one disease, had produced a compli- 


cation, by improper remedies. 


‘Some few months after this, the doctor, who till then had been 
a favourite with Princess Anne of Denmark, to whom he was 
physician in ordinary, lost her good opinion by his uncourtly be- 
haviour and inordinate attachment to the bottle. Her Royal 
Highness being indisposed, gave orders that Radcliffe should be 
sent for; in answer to which he said he would come soon; but not 
appearing, another méssenger was sent, saying, that she was very 
ill; at which the doctor swore by his Maker, that “ her distemper 
was nothing but the vapours, and that she was in as good a state 
of health as any woman breathing, if she could but’ believe it.” 
On his appearance at court not long after, he found, to his great 
mortification, that this freedom had been highly resented; for, on 
his offering to go into the presence, he was stopped by an officer 


in the anti-chamber, who told him, “that the princess had no 


rther occasion for the services of a physician who would not 





” Wabey her orders, and that she had made choice of Dr. Gibbons 


to succeed him in the care of her health.” 

Radcliffe, on his return to his companions, affected great-un- 
concern at what had happened, and even went so far as to treat the 
princess with additional ridicule, as well as her physician, saying, 
that “ Nurse Gibbons had got a new nursery, which. he by no 


-means envied him the possession of,’ since his capacity was only 


‘equal to the ailments of a patient, which had no other existence 


than in the imagination.” 
Another rival of Radcliffe’s was Sir Edward Hannes, who on 


“his arrival in London, set up.a very elegant chariot; but finding 


his endeavours to fall short, he had recourse to a stratagem, and 
ordered his footman to stop most of the gentlemen’s carriages, 
and inquire if they belonged to Dr. Hannes, as if he was wanted’ to 


a patient. Accordingly” the fellow.used to run from Whitehall 


to the Exchange, and, entering Garraway’s, inquire if Dr. Han- 
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nes-was there. At] adc iff 9 pee was ae: at this coffee 
house about. ae 1, | i sd out, “ Dr. Hannes és not here,” 
and desired. to now who wanted him? The fellow answered, 
“ such and. such a lords” but. Radcliffe replied, “ No, no, friend, 
you are mistaken, it is ‘the Woctor who wants those lords.” oe 
ever, Hannes got great business, and became’a principal physi- 
cianat court; on-which occasion an old-acquaintahce of Radcliffe’s 
in order. to see how: he would digest the promotion of so young a 
practitioner, brought him the news of it. “So much the better 
for him,” says the doctor, “ for now he has got a patent for kill- 
ing.” Upon this, the other, endeavouring to try, if possible, to 
ruffle his temper, said, “ but what is more surprising, this same 
doctor has two pair of the finest horses that ever were seen;” 
to wheel Radcliffe. coolly se a “ then they. will sell for the 
more.”’ ; 
Such, seal Ae: was his fame, that wa was sure to be siaime 
to. in all. desperate cases; and the king in particular,.when he 
found himself very much indisposed, had recourse to Radeliffe’s 
advice. The doctor being admitted, found his majesty reading 
L’Estrange’s new version'of Aisop’s Fables. » William shutting 
the book, told him, that he had sent for him once more. to try the 
effects of his great skill, although he had been told by his body- 
physicians that he would spéedily recover, and live many years. 
Upon.this Radcliffe having asked some questions, took up the 
book,.and begged leave to read to him the following fable:— 

« Pray, Sir, how do. you find yourself? says the doctor'to his 
6 patient. Why, truly, says he, I haveyhad a most violent sweat. 
‘© Oh! the best sign in the world, quoth the doctor... And then, in 
“ alittle while, he is atit again: Pray howdo you find your body? 
“ Alas! says the other, I have just now such’ a:terrible fit of hor- 
“ ror and shaking upon me!—-Why this is altag\it should be, says 
“ the,physician; it shows a mighty sirength of nature: and then he 
“‘ comes over him with the same question again. Why I amall 
cs swelled, says the other, as if hada dropsy. Best of all, quoth the 
“ doctor, and goes his .way.’.\Soon after this comes one_of the 
‘“‘ sick man’s friends to:-him: with the same question, how he felt 
‘“ himself? Why truly, so well,says he, that 1 am even ready tc 
“ die, of I know not how many good signs and tokens,” 
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At the close of this year, the king, on his return from Holland, 


‘found himself very much out of order, and sent for Dr. Radcliffe 


the last time to Kensington. After the usual questions put by 
the physician to his royal patient; the kingJshowed his swelled an- 
cles, whilethe rest of his body was emaciated, said, “ Doctor, 
what do you think of these?”—“ Why truly,” replied Radcliffe, 
bluntly, “I would not have your: majesty’s two legs for your 
three kingdoms.” 

This freedom gave so much offence tothe king that he would 
never suffer Radcliffe to come into his presence afterwards, 
though he continued to follow his prescriptions till a few days be- 
fore his death, which happened about the time the doctor had 
predicted. 

On Queen Anne’s accession to the throne, the Earl of Godol- 
phin used all his endeavours to reinstate the doctor in his former 
station of her principal physician, but she would by no means 
consent to his coming to court again,* though she was then laid 
up by the gout, alleging as a reason for her refusal, “ that Rad- 
cliffe would send her word again, that her disorder was nothing 
but the vapours.” However, in all cases of emergency he was 
consulted, and it was owing to his prescriptions that the gout was 
prevented -from taking its residence in her majesty’s head and 
stomach. 

In 1703, the Marquis of Blandford, only son of the Duke of 
Marlborough, being taking ill of the small pox, at Cambridge, 
the doctor was applied to by the dutchess toattendhim. But 
having the Marchioness of Worcester then under his care, he 
could only oblige her grace by a prescription, which not being fol- 
lowed by the Cambridge doctors, the small pox struck in; on 
which the dutchess again applied to Radcliffe, who, having heard 
the particulars of the symptoms and treatment as detailed in a 
letter from the tutor, said, “ Madam, I should only put you to a 
great expense to no purpose, for you have nothing to do for his 
lordship now, but to send down an undertaker to take charge o’ 
the funeral; for I can assure your grace, that he is by this time 
dead of a distemper called she doctor, and would have recovered 


from the small pox, had not that unfortunate malady intervened.” 
VOL. VI. E 
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Nor was he out in his judgment, for the dutchess on her return 
home had the intelligence of her son’s death. 

Some time before this, the son of Mr. John Bancroft, an emi- 
nent surgeon, in Russel Street, Covent Garden, was taking ill of 
an empyema, of which Dr. Gibbons, who attended him, mistaking 
the case, the child grew worse: Dr. Radcliffe was then called in, 
who told the father that he could do nothing to preserve his son, 
for he was killed to all intents and purposes, but thatif he had any 
thoughts of putting a stone over his grave, he would furnish him 
with an inscription. Accordingly, in Covent Garden church- 
yard a stene was erected, with a figure of a child, laying one 
hand on his side, and saying Aic dolor, here is my pain,” and 
pointing with the other to a death’s head, where are these words; 
Ibi medicus, “ there is my physician.” 

The case of prince George of Denmark, was also very remark- 
able. His royal highness had been for some years troubled with 
an asthma and a dropsy; for the cure of which he was persuaded 
_by the queen and his own physicians,to go to Bath, the year be- 

fore he died. During his residence there, the gayeties of the 
place, wrought such an effect upon his temper, that her majesty 
and the whole court were filled with great admiration of the 
waters, and it was resolved to come thither again the hext season 
to complete a cure which was considered as certain. The skill 
of the physicians who advised the journey was also highly ap- 
plauded; but Radcliffe said, ““The ensuing year would let them 
all know their mistake in following such preposterous and unad- 
visable counsels; since the very nature of a dropsy might have 
led those whose duty it was to have prescribed proper medicines 
for the cure of it, to other precautions for the safety of so illustri- 
ous a patient, than the choice of means that must unavoidably 
feed it.” In confirmation of Radcliffe’s opinion, his royal high- 
ness fell into a relapse, and was seized with such violent shiver- 
ings and convulsions, that his physicians themselves were of opin- 
ion that Dr. Radcliffe was the only person to be consulted. ‘In 
pursuance of this advice, her majesty, who could set aside 
former resentment, for the preservation of so valuable a life, 
caused him to be sent for in one of her own coaches, and was 
pleased to tell him, that “no reward of favours should be want- 
ing, could he but remove the convulsions she was troubled with, 
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by easing those of her husband.” But the doctor who was not 
used to flatter, gave the queen to understand, that nothing but 
death could release his royal highness from his pains, and said, 


that “ though it might be a rule among surgeons to apply 
causticks to such as were burnt or scalded, it was very irregular 
among physicians, to drive and expel watery humours from the 
body by draughts of the same elements. However, he, would 
leave something in writing, whereby such hydropics and ano- 
dynes should be prepared for him as would give him an easier 
passage out of the world; since hé had been so tampered with that 
nothing in the art of physic could keep him alive more than six 
days.” Accordingly he departed this life on the sixth day fol- 
lowing. 

Radcliffe was a great humourist, but he had withal a consider- 
able share of good nature with it. 

When he was fairly set in at the bottle, it was a difficult thing 
to get him away from it, even to attend the greatest patients. 
A person came to him one evening at the tavern, and requested 
the doctor to come speedily to his wife. Radcliffe promised to 
. attend her as soon as the bottle was out, but no entreaties could 
prevail with him to go sooner. The. husband, being a powerful 
athletic man, without any ceremony, took the doctor upon his 
back and carried him off, to the no small entertainment of the 
. spectators. When he had set the doctor on his legs, at the 
same time making an apology for his rudeness, Radcliffe exclaim- 
ed, with an oath, “ Now you dog, I’ll be revenged of you by 
curing your wife,” and he was as good as his word. 

The lady of Lord Chief Justice Holt being very ill, Radcliffe 
paid her more attention than was customary with him. This was 
observed, and it was the more remarkable, as it was well known 
that the doctor mortally hated Holt; accordingly some of his bot- 
tle-companions asked him the reason, “ Why,” said Radcliffe, “ I 
know that. Holt wishes the woman dead,-so I am determined to 
keep her alive to plague him.” 

Radcliffe was very intimate with Betterton the player, and at 
his desire advanced above five thousand pounds in a trading con- 
cern to theEast Indies. There was every. prospect of mutual advan- 
tage, and the ship, richly laden, arrived safe in Ireland, but in her 
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voyage from thence was taken by the French. Thisloss had such 
an effect upon Betterton, that it threw him into a desponding 
way, out of which he never recovered. As ‘for Radcliffe, he was 
at the Bull’s-head tavern, in Clare Market, when the news arrived, 
and when some of the company began tocondole with him, he smil- 
ed and said, “ Come, come, let us push about the bottle, it is only 
trotting ap some hundred pair of stairs more, and things will be 
with me as they. were.” 

One Mr. Betton, a Turkey merchant, who lived at Bow, near 
Stratford, was very ill of a complication of disorders, and though 
he was attended by several physicians, his life was despaired of. 
At this crisis a friend advised that Dr. Radcliffe should be sent 
for. The doctor came, and after two visits, he brought him 
abort, on which the sick man “desired him to omit no opportu- 
nity of coming to him, for that he should, in consideration of the 
great benefit he had received, be glad to give him five guineas 
every day till his recovery was completed.” To this Radcliffe ans- 
wered “ Mr. Betton, the generosity of your temper is so engag- 
ing, that I must, in return, invite you to come and drink a cup of 
coffee with me, at Garraway’s, this day fortnight; for, notwith- . 
standing you have been very ill-dealt with, follow but the prescri- 
tions I shall leave you, till that time, and you will be as sound a 
man as ever you wasin your life, without one fee more.” 

Very different, however, was his treatment of one Tyson, an . 
old usurer, at Hackney. This man had amassed wealth, to the 
amount of more than 300,000/; but, in the midst of his riches, he 
was miserably avaricious. Being afflicted with a slow disease, he 
dealt so long with quacks for cheapness sake, that he was at last 
. reduced to the lowest ebb of life. In this state he was advised 
to consult with Dr. Radcliffe, but the great difficulty was, how 
to get the doctor’s advice at the least possible expense. At last 
it was agreed that he and his wife should wait upon the doctor at 
his own house; accordingly they left their own coach at the Royal 
Exchange, and proceeded from thence ina hack, to Bloomsbury, 
where with two guineas in hand, and dressed very meanly, the 
old fellow stated his ailments, which Radcliffe attended to very 
carefully; after which he told him “ to go home, and die, and be 
damned, without a speedy repentance; for thatdeath and the devil 
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were ready for one Tyson of Hackney, who had raised an im- 
mense estate, out of the spoils of the public, and the tears of or- 
phans and widows; and that he would certainly be a dead manin ten 
days.” Nor did the event falsify the prediction, for the old usurer 
returned to his house, quite confounded with the sentence that 
had been passed upon him; which, whatever might be his fate af- 
terwards, was fulfilled as to his death, in eight days following. 

Towards the close of life, Radcliffe wanted ease and retire- 
ment. He therefore bought a house at Carshalton, and recom- 
mended Dr. Mead into a great part of his practice, saying to him, 
“ Thave succeeded by bullying, you may do the same by wheed- 
ling mankind.”’ 

When Queen Anne lay on her death-bed, Lady Masham sent 
down for Radcliffe, who was himself confined by the gout in his 
stomach, and returned an answer by the messenger, “ that his 
duty to her majesty would oblige him to attend her, had he pro- 
per orders for so doing; but he judged as matters at that time 
stood between him and the queen, who had taken an antipathy 
against him, that his nresence would do more harm than good, 
and, that since her majesty’s case was desperate, and her distem- 
per incurable, he could not at all think it proper to give her any 
disturbance in her last moments, which were very near at hand; 
but rather an act of duty and compassion, to let her majesty die 
as easily as was possible.” 

When the Queen died, the doctor was censured most severely 
for his refusal to attend her, and so violent was party resentment 
against him on this account, that he was threatened with assassin- 
ation. ‘The menaces which he received from anonymous corres- 
pondents, filled’him with such apprehensions, that he could not ven- 
ture to remove from his country-seat; and this, with the want of 
his old companions produced a melancholy that hastened his end, 
about two months after the death of the queen, November 1, 
1714.* _ His body was removed to Oxford, and there solemnly in- 
terred the third of December following, in St. Mary’s church. 


* The following letters show the ground and the extent of the doctor’s 
apprehensions. The first affords a very affecting, and a most instructive 
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He was a most liberal benefactor to that University, and left th¢ 
greatest part of his fortune to it at his death. He never was mar- 


lesson to those who have thoughtlessly contracted pernicious habits, and 
wasted their time in pleasure and intemperance. 


«« My very good Lord, 

‘“‘ This being the last time that, in all probability, I shall ever put pen to 
paper, I thought it my duty to employ it in writing to you; ‘since I am now 
going to a place from whence I can administer no advice to you, and whi- 
ther you, and all the rest who survive me, are obliged to come sooner or 
later. 

‘* Your Lordship is too well acquainted with my temper, to imagine that 
I could bear the reproaches of my friends, and threats of my enemies, with- 
out laying them deeply at heart; especially since there are no grounds for 
the one, nor foundation for the other; and you will give me credit when I 
say that these considerations alone have shortened my days. 

“‘ I dare persuade myself that the reports which have been raised of me, 
relating to my non-attendance on the Queen, in her last momeuts, are re- 
ceived by you, as by others of my constant and assured friends, with an air 
of contempt, and disbelief; and could wish that they made as little an im- 
pression upon me. But I find them to be insupportable, and have ex- 
perienced, that though there are repellent medicines for diseases of the bo- 
dy, those of the mind are too strong and impetuous for the feeble resistance 
of the most powerful artist. 

“‘ In a word, the decays of nature tell me that I cannot live long; and the 
menacing letter enclosed will tell you from what quarter my death comes. 
Give me leave, therefore, to be in earnest once for all with my very good 
Lord, and to use my endeavours to prolong your life, that cannot add a 
span’s length to my own. 

‘¢ Your Lordship knows how far an air of jollity has obtained amongst 
you and your acquaintance, and how many of them, in a few years, have 
died martyrs to excess; let me conjure you, therefore, for the good of your 
own soul, the preservation of your health, and the benefit of the public, to 
deny yourself the destructive liberties you have hitherto taken, and which, 
[ must confess, with a heart full of sorrow, I have been too great a partaker 
of in your company. 

‘You are to consider, (Oh! that I myself had done so!) that men, espe- 
cially those of your exalted rank are born to nobler purposes than those 
of eating and drinking; and that by how much the more eminent your sta- 
tion is, by so much the more accountable will you be for the discharg’e of it. 
Nor will your duty to God, your country, or yourself permit you to anger 
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ried, owing to a remarkable disappointment which he experienc- 
ed_in 1693. He was upon the point of being united to a mer- 


the first in robbing the second of a patriot and defender, by not taking a 
due care of the third; which will be accounted downright murder, in the 
eyes of that incensed Deity that will most assuredly avenge it. 

** The pain that afflicts my nerves interrupts me from making any other 
request to you, than that your Lordship would give credit to the words of a 
dying man, who is fearful that he has been in a great measute an abettor 
and encourager of your intemperance; and would therefore, in these his 
last moments, when he is most to be credited, dehort you from the pursuit 
of it; and that in these, the days of your youth—for you have many years 
yet to live, if you do not hasten your own death—you would give ear to the 
voice of the Preacher, whom you and I, with the rest of your company, 
have, in the midst of our riotous debauches, made light of for saying, ‘‘ Re- 
joice, Oh young map, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of 


thine eyes: But, know thou, that for all these things God will bring thee 


to judgment.” On which day, when the hearts of all men shall be laid 
open, may you and I, and all that sincerely repent of acting contrary to the 
revealed will in this life, reap the fruits of our sorrows for our misdeeds, in 

a blessed resurrection; which is the hearty prayer of, | 

“¢ My very good Lord, 

** Your Lordship’s most obedient, 

‘¢ and most obliged servant, 

 Joun RapcLiFre.” 


The letter enclosed was as follows: 


‘“¢ Doctor, 

‘‘ Though I am no friend of yours, but, on the contrary, one that could 
wish your destruction in a legal way, for not preventing the death of our 
most excellent Queen when you had it in your power to save her; yet | 
have such ‘an aversion to the taking away men’s lives unfairly, as to ac- 
quaint you that if you attempt to go to meet the gentlemen you have ap- 
pointed to dine with at the Greyhound, in Croydon, on Thursday next, you 
will be most certainly murdered. 

‘‘ Tam one of the persons engaged in the conspiracy, with twelve more, 
who are resolved to sacrifice you to the ghost of her late majesty, that cries 
aloud for your blood; therefore, neither stir out of doors on that day, nor 
any other, nor think of exchanging your present place of abode for your 
house at Hammersmith, sizce there and every where else, we shall be in 


quest of you. © 
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chant’s daughter in the city, when he discovered that the young 
lady was with child by her father’s book-keeper, on which Rad- 
cliffe wrote the following letter to the old-gentleman: 


‘¢ SIR, 

‘“‘ The honour of being allied to so good and wealthy a person as Mr. 5. 
has pushed me upon adiscovery that may be fatal to your quiet and your 
daughter’s reputation, if not timely prevented. Mrs. Mary is a very de- 
serving gentlewoman, but you must pardon me ff J think her by no means 
fit to be my wife, since she is another man’s already, or ought to be. In 
a word she is no better, and no worse than actually quick with child; 
which makes it necessary that she be disposed of to him, that has the best 
claim to her affections. No doubt but you have power enough over her, to 
bring her to a confession, which is by no means the part of a physician. 
As for my part, I shall wish you much joy of a new son-in-law, when known; 
since Iam by no means qualified to be so near of kin. 

‘“¢ Hanging and marrying, | find, go by destiny; and I might have been 
guilty of the first, had I not so narrowly escaped the last. My best ser-. 
vices to your daughter whom I can be of little use to as a physician, and 
of much less in the quality of a suitor. Her best way is to advise with a 
midwife for her safe delivery, and the person who has conversed with her 
after the. manner of women, for‘an humble servant. The daughter of so 
wealthy a gentleman as Mr. S. can never want a husband; therefore the 
sooner you bestow her the better, that the young hans-en-kelder may be 
born in lawful wedlock, and have the right of inheritance to so large a 
patrimony. You will excuse me for being so free with you; for though I 
cannot have the honour of being your son-in-law, I shall ever take a pride 
in being in the number of your friends. 

‘¢ Who am, Sir, 
‘“< Your obedient Servant, 


‘¢ JoHN RADCLIFFE.”’ 


The old gentleman took the doctor’s advice, and had the young 
couple instantly married. He gave his book-keeper five thousand 


‘‘ T am touched with remorse, and give you this notice: but take care of 
yourself lest I repent of it, and give proof of so doing, by having it in my 
power to destroy you, who am 


‘* Your sworn enemy, 
oN, G.” 


‘“‘ For Dr. Radcliffe, 
at his house in Carshalton, Surrey.”’ 
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pounds, and at his death left his whole fortune, amounting to one 
hundred thousand pounds, to: him and his children. As to Rad- 
cliffe, the escape he had gave him almost an antipathy to all wo- 
men, so that he used to say he wished “for an act of parliament 
whereby nurses only should be permitted to prescribe for them.” 

When Radcliffe lived in Bow-street, Covent garden, he had 
for his next door neighbour Sir Godfrey Kneller, the celebrated 
painter. Knelleg’s garden was richly furnished with exotic plants 
and flowers, of which Radcliffe. was very fond, and to oblige 
him Sir Godfrey permitted him to break a door out in the wall 
which divided the two gardens. But the"doctor’s servants made 
such havoc among the hortulary curiosities, that Sir Godfrey 
found himself under the necessity of making a complaint to their 
master. Notwithstanding this the grievance still continued, so 
that the knight at last let the doctor know by one of his domestics 
that he should be obliged to. brick up the door way; to this the 
doctor, who was often ina choleric mood, returned for answer, 
“ that Sir Godfrey might do any thing he pleased to the door, ex- 
cept painting it.”’ 

When the footman returned, he hesitated for some time about 
delivering this uncourteous message, but Kneller insisted upon 
hearing every word, and then said, “ Did my very good friend 
Dr. Radcliffe say so? ‘Then go back, and after presenting my 
service to him, tell him, that I can take any thing from him but 
physic.” 

When Prince Eugene was in England he signified his intention 
of dining with Dr. Radcliffe, who, instead of the high dainties 
which his highness found at other tables, ordered his to be cover- 
ed with barons of beef, quarters of mutton, and legs of pork for the 
principal course, to which was added strong beer of his own 
brewing, seven years old. 

When the prince took his leave, he said * Doctor, I have been 
entertained at other tables like a courtier, but received at your’s 


It is more than probable that this letter was only intended to frighten 
the doctor, by some who owed him no good will, The intention however 
was sufficiently answered, for the menaces which he received, preyed 
upon his spirits and hurried him to his grave. 

F 
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like a soldier, for which Iam highly obliged to you, since I must 
say that I am more ambitious of being called by the latter appel- 
Jation than the former. Nor can I wonder at the bravery of the 
British nation, that has such food and such liquors of their owa 
preduce as you have this day given me a proof of.” 

One of Radcliffe’s contemporaries was a noted quack named 
Dr. John Case, who united the two professions of a physician and 
an astrologer. He took the house wherein thegamous William 
Milly had resided, and over his door he placed the following dis- 
tich, by which he earned more money than Dryden did by all his 
works: 7 


‘¢ Within this place 
Lives Dr. Case.” 


Upon his pill-boxes he had these very curious lines: 


Here’s fourteen pills for thirteen pence, 
Enough in any man’s own con-sci-ence. 


In Granger’s Biographical History of England, is the following 
anecdote of this man and Radcliffe, communicated by Mr. Gosling, 
of Canterbury. 

“© Dr. Maundy, formerly of Canterbury, told me, that in his 
travels abroad, some eminent physicians, who had been in Eng- 
land, gave him a token to spend at his return with Dr. Radcliffe 
and Dr. Case. They fixed on an evening, and were very merry, 


when Dr. Radcliffe thus began a health: “ Here, brother Case, 
to all the fools your patients.”#— I thank you, good brother,’’ 
replied Case, “ let me have all the fools, and you are heartily 
welc.me to the rest of the practice.’* 


The generosity of Radcliffe’s temper appeared in many instan- 


* A somewhat similar anecdote is told of the late Dr. Rock. Being one 
day in a coffee-house on Ludgate Hill, a gentleman expressed his surprise 
that a certain physician of great abililities, had but little practice, while 
such a man as Rock was making a fortune. ‘‘ Why,” says Rock, “ that’s 
true, but how many wise men, think you, pass up and down this street.” 
—‘ About one in twenty,” says the other. ‘‘ Well then,”’ replies Rock, 
“‘the nineteen come to me when they are unwell, and the doctor is wel- 
come to the twentieth.” 
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ces) When Dr. Drake was imprisoned for a libel, Radcliffe sent 
him fifty guineas, privately, though he had received many injuries 
from him. He also exerted his influence to save him from pun- 
ishment, and he succeeded in his application. 

Much about the same time a fellow that had robbed Radcliffe’s 
country house, one Jonathan Savile, lying under sentence of death 
for another crime, took a resolution of writing to the doctor, ac. 
knowledging his offence; this letter was brought to him when he 
was at the Mitre Tavern, in Fleet Street, in company with several 
persons of quality, to whom he read it, and who were surprised at 
what they called the impudence.of the fellow. But Radcliffe, af- 
ter ordering the messenger to call upon him in two days, took 
Lord Granville into another room, and said, “ he had received 
such satisfaction from: the letter, in cleating up the innocence of 
aman whom he had unjustly suspected of the robbery, that he 
must be a petitioner to his lordship, to use his interest with the 
queen for the criminal’s pardon.” ‘This was granted, and in con- 
sequence the man was sent to Virginia, where, in a little time, 
by virtue of the doctor’s bounty, he acquired considerable proper- 
ty. His gratitude was evinced by his reformatica, and by his 
sending the doctor several presents. 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


Tue following account of the death of Socrates, is translated from the. 
Phedon of Plato. Wecopy it from the pages of Dr. Bigelow’s American 


Medical Botany, a valuable work now in the press. 


‘ Ann Crito hearing this gave the sign to the boy, who stood 
near. And the boy departing after some time returned bringing 
with him the man who was to administer the poison, who brought 
it ready bruised in a cup. And Socrates beholding the man, said, 
“ Good friend, come hither, you are experienced in these af- 
fairs,— W hat is to be done?” “ Nothing,” replied the man, “ only 
when you have drank the poison, you are to walk about until a 
heaviness takes place in your legs. Then lie down. This is all 
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you have to do.” At the same time he presented him the cup. 
Socrates received it from him with great calmness, without fear 
or change of countenance, and regarding the man with his usual 
stern aspect, he asked, “ What say you of this potion? Is it law- 
ful to sprinkle any portion of it on the earth asa libation, or not?” 
‘¢ We only bruise,” said the man, “ as much as is barely sufh- 
cient for the purpose.” “ I understand you,” said Socrates, “ but 
it is certainly lawful and proper to pray the gods that my depar- 
ture from hence may be prosperoiis and happy, which I indeed 
beseech them to grant.”” So saying, he carried the cup to his 
mouth, and drank it with great promptness and facility. 

‘ Thus far most of us had been able to refrain from weeping. 
But when we saw that he was drinking, and had actually drunk 
the poison, we could no longer restrain our tears. And from me 
they broke forth with such violence, that I covered my face and 
deplored my wretchedness. I did not weep for his fate, so much, 
as for the loss of a friend and benefactor, which I was about to 
sustain. But Crito unable to restrain his tears was compelled to 
rise. And Apolodorus, who had been incessantly weeping, now 
broke forth into loud lamentations, which infected all who were 
present except Socrates. But he, observing us, exclaimed, 
“ What is it you do, my excellent friends? I have sent away the 
women that they might not betray such weakness. I have heard 
that it is our duty to die cheerfully, and with expressions of joy 
and praise. Be silent, therefore, and let your fortitude be seen.” 
At this address we blushed and suppressed our tears. But So- 
crates, after walking about, now told us that his legs were begin- 
ning to grow heavy, and immediately laid down, for so he had 
been ordered. At the same time the man who had given him the 
poison, examined his feet and legs, touching them at intervals. 
At length he pressed violently upon his foot, and asked if he felt 
it. To which Socrates replied, that he did not. The man then 
pressed his legs, and so on, showing us that he was becoming 
cold and stiff. And Socrates feeling of himself assured us, that 
when the effects had ascended to his heart he should then be 
gone. And now the middle of his body growing cold, he threw 
aside his clothes and spoke for the iast time, “ Crito, we owe 
the sacrifice of a cock to Hsculapius. Discharge this and ne- 
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glect it not.” “ It shall be done,” said Crito; “ have you any thing 
else to say?” He made no reply, but a moment after moved, and 
his eyes became fixed. And Crito seeing this, closed his eye-lids 
and mouth.’ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—INDIAN POLITENESS. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 

SomE years ago, I think in 1800, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing in Italy with Mr. Ellis, formerly governor of Georgia, when 
under the British crown. He delighted in recollections of the co- 
lony; and, I remember, in speaking of the acute conceptions of 
the native Indians, his relation of the following circumstance. 

After some difficulties that had occurred -between the white 
settlers and the aborigines, in which several skirmishes had 
taken place; he succeeded in restoring peace; and, as was cus- 
tomary in such cases, the Indian chiefs were invited to the go- 
vernment house, to receive presents of arms, &c. The principal 
chief, however, did not appear cn the day appointed. The delive- 
ry of the presents was postponed until all expectation of his ar- 
rival was abandoned. They were then divided among those who 
did attend. A few days afterwards the chief arrived. The gover- 
nor expressed to him his regret that he had not come in time to 
receive a part of the presents; and, as he was very desirous of 
propitiating his good will, he told him he would send by a pack- 
et, just ready to sail, for certain arms, &c. of superior workman- 
ship, which he named, and that as soon as the packet should re- 
turn from England, he should be sent for to receive them. The 
Indian expressed his obligation, and returned to the forests. 

On the arrival of the packet a messenger was sent to the chief, 
who was received by the governor in a room in which the various 
articles that had been named to him, ,were all arranged. They 
were splendid arms, and savage finery; but although articles best 
calculated to captivate his heart, his eyes glanced round the 
room with apparent unconcern, and he made no observations re- 
specting them. The governor, apprehensive from his manner that 
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he was not satisfied with the present, desired the interpreter to 
ask him if the articles did not equal his expectations. He replied, 
yes. Why then, proceeded the interpreter, do you not thank 
him for them?—-The. chief appeared to reflect for a moment, 
when fixing his eyes on the querist, he said—Six months ago I 
was here. The governor then promised me these things—when 
he promised them, then he gave them. I then thanked him for 
them. Were I to thank him for them now, would it not appear as 


if I had doubted the fulfilment of his promise? 
VIATOR. 


ene sete 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—CRITICISM. 


American Mepicat Botany, being a collection of the native medicinal 
plants of the United States, containing their botanical history and che- 
mical analysis and properties and uses in medicine, diet, and the arts; 
with coloured engravings. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, &c. Rumford professor and lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Botany in Harvard University. Vol. I. Parts I. and IIl.—Boston, Cum- 
mings and Hilliard; Philadelphia, H. Hall, pp. 197 and 20 plates. 7 dolls. 

Vol. I. Part. I. contains the Botanical character and history, &c. 
of the following plants: — 

Datura Stramonium or Thorn Apple. Eupatorium perfoliatum or Tho- 
rough wort. Phytolacca decandra or Poke. Arum tryphyllum or Dra- 
gon root. Coptis trifolia or Gold thread. Arbutus uva ursi or Bear- 
berry. Sanguinaria Canadensis or Blood root. Geranium maculatum or 
Cranesbill. Triosteum perfoliatuin or Fever root. Rhus vernix or Poi- 
son Sumach. 

In Part II. we find the following: — 

Conium Maculatum or Hemlock. Cicuta Maculata or American Hemlock. 
Kalmia Latifolia or Mountain Laurel. (The engraving of this plant is 
inserted in the present number-of the Port Folio.) Spigelia Marilandica 
or Carolina Pink root. Asarum Canadense or Wild Ginger. Iris Versi- 
color or Blue Flag. Hyoscyamus Niger or Henbane. Solarum Dulca- 
mara or Bitter Sweet. Lobelia Inflata or Indian tobacco. Solidago odera 


or Sweet scented Golden Rod. 

Tuts is by far the most elegant and useful book on the science 
of Medical Botany, which has been published in the United 
States. We have waited for the completion of a volume, the first 
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part of which was published some montis since, before we 
ventured to form an opinion on its character and claims. *The 
author, Dr. Bigelow, is advantageously known asa writer on this 
subject by a work on the plants of Boston and its environs, and 
his general merits are strongly attested by a recent appointment 
as professor at Harvard University, on the foundation establish- 
ed by our countryman, count Rumford. From the prospectus 
to this work, now before us, it appears that we are to expect two 
more volumes like the present, the whole to contain 600 pages, 
and sixty elegantly coloured engravings. 

There are two ways in which a work on Medical Botany may 
be executed, The one consists in-mere compilations from the 
flimsy theses of candidates fur medical degrees; in bringing toge- 
ther, without examination, the trite accounts of Dispensatories, 
and in giving “a local habitation” to the garrulous reports of old 
market women. The other is to be accomplished by original 
examinations of the articles under consideration, by a cautious 
scrutiny of the previous opinions of others, by endeavouring to 
profit by correct details, rather than to dazzle by novelty and ex- 
aggeration; and in fine by establishing the character of each 
planton the basis of its real properties, without crowding it with 
a multitude of strange names out of “ all such readings as never 
were read.” The former plan is easily accomplished, and may 
wear a very specious appearance; but in the end it is of little va- 
luc, and must perish like all other gewgaws of the moment. The 
latter requires labour and time, but is sure to meet its reward in 
the confidence of the public. We do not hesitate to place the 
work of Dr. Bigelow under the latter class. 

What confers a peculiar value on the labours of Dr. B. is, that 
his medical opinions are not taken up at random from any and 
every thing, which could be found in print or the nursery respect- 
ing the plants, but they have-all been submitted to the order. 
of the author’s own examination, and the results, whether favour 
able or unfavorable to the character of the article, are impartially 
stated. Hence the statements of the author may be received as 
authentic, whether they tend to enhance the previous character of 
an article, or to refute the errors of the credulous respecting. 
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In several instances we have new and important lights thrown 
upon the characters of vegetables. Thus in regard to the Kalmia 
latifolia, a beautiful flowering shrub well known, in this state, and 
particularly on the whole range of the Alleghany mountains, we 
had been previously led to consider it as of a poisonous charac- 
ter; equally injurious to man and beast. The late Dr. Barton 
had informed us that the Indians make use of a decoction of this 
plant to destroy themselves, and that a few drops of the tincture 
poured on the body of a vigorous rattle snake, killed the reptile 
in a very short time. Dr. Thomas, in an Inaugural Dissertation, 
has confirmed the’ prevailing opinion that this shrub actually pos- 
sesses strong narcotic properties. But from Dr. Bigelow we have 
a different statement. 

«“ From my own experience,” he says, “ I am not disposed to 
think very highly of the narcotic power of the Kalmia. I have 
repeatedly chewed and swallowed a green leaf of the largest size, 
without perceiving the least effect in consequence. I have also 
seen the powder, freshly made from leaves recently dried, taken 
in doses of from ten to twenty grains, without any subsequent in- 
convenience or perceptible effect. The taste of these leaves is 
perfectly mild and mucilaginous, being less disagreeable than 
that of most of our common forest leaves. 

«I am inclined to believe that the noxious effect of the Kalmia 
upon young grazing animals may be in some measure attributed 
to its indigestible quality, owing to the quantity of resin contained 
in the leaves.” , 

In this work we find a refutation of the opinion that the 4saruzn 
Canadense is an emetic. 

“ It has been asserted, and the statement copied from one book 
to another, that the Asarum Canadense is a powerful emetic. I 
presume that subsequent writers have taken their opinion from 
Cornutus, who, in his plants of Canada, informs us, that two spoon- 
juls of the juice of the leaves of the Asarum, (meaning the Euro- 
ean plant, rather than the American,) are found to evacuate the 
stomach powerfully. I can hardly doubt, if such an operation has 
really been produced from the Canadian species, that it must 
have taken place in irritable stomachs, to whom two spoonfuls of 
any cree vegetable ‘uice would have proved emetic. Having 
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séen the root ‘ofthis’ plant used in the country in considerable 
quantities as a sudorific, I was long since induced to "doubt its 
emetic power. Subsequent experience has satisfied me that the 
freshly powdered root given to the extent of half a drachm, and 
probably in ‘still larger quantity, excites no vomiting nor even 
nausea.” 

The reader will find much new and valuable information in re- 
gard to the active properties of a number of the articles in this 
work, more particularly of Phytolacca decandra, Coptis trifolia, 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, Cicuta maculata, &c. 

The chemical analyses of the plants are conducted with care, 
and in nearly every instance they appear to be original. Vege- 
table chemistry is yet in its infancy, so that we may consider con- 
tributions like the present, to be valuable acquisitions to our stock 
of knowledge. We observe that no plant treated of in this book 
is left without an investigation of its proximate principles and in- 
teresting ingredients. The accounts of drum trifphylium and of 
Rhus vernix will, we think, particularly reward the attention of 
the curious chemist. 

The coloured engravings of this work are highly finished and 
very beautiful. They are all made from original drawings, and 
of course are more to be depended on for correctness than those 
which are given us by other authors at second hand, without ex- 
amination. The attitudes of the plants are graceful, the perspec- 
tive peculiarly correct, and the botahical dissections finished with 
great minuteness and accuracy. The engravings of the second 
half volume in pgrticular we think superior in elegance and ex- 
actness to any botanical engravings which have been executed in 
this country. As a specimen we have selected the portrait of the 
Kalmia latifolia, a plant so named from Kalm, the Swedish botan- 
ist. It comprises several species, all.ef which are remarkable for 
their beauty. They are known in various parts of the United 
States, by the name of Lamé-kill, Shecfi-poisomt, Calico-bush, &c. 
The present species, also the narrow leaved and glaucous Aalmia 
are highly prized in Europe for their elegance, and are cultivated 
for ornamental purposes. 

We cannot close this volume without congratulating our read- 


ers on the appearance of a work on Medical Botany, which may 
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be cited without any apprehensions for our literary character. 
The present times are distinguished for improvements in all the 
sciences, and in none have the additions been so great as in that 
of botany. In accuracy, perspicuity and skill, it will be found that 
the American is not surpassed by any of his European cotempo- 
raries. He seems to be aware that reputation is a plant which 
does not grow in the hot-house, under the influence of borrowed 
warmth. He sustains himself by an original and a natural heat. 
He never forgets that the main object of his undertaking is to 
make us acquainted with the medicinal properties of plants, and 
that the public does not purchase such expensive works in order 
to learn the important art of fabricating children’s whistles or that 


of concocting morning drams. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—JUDGE YEATES’ REPORTS. 


Reports of cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, with 
some select cases at Nisi Prius and in the Circuit Courts. By the 
honourable Jasper Yeates, one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, John Bioren; 1817—1818, three vols. 


Svo. 


Tuis paper was originally intended for the 7th Hali’s Law 
Journal, but the great augmentation of law books and the high 
prices which they bear, seerf'to require that every thing should 
be excluded from them which is not authoritative. Reviews of 
professional works have frequently appeared in. this Miscellany; 
and thosé which relate to jurisprudence are particularly entitled 
to a place, because the law concerns every member of society, 
and there can be no liberal education which does not embrace 
some knowledge of so important a science. 

The species of publication to which we invite the attention of 
our readers, is peculiar to those countries in which the common 
law prevails. In those parts of Europe, where the civil law is 
established, it has not been usual for its professors to employ 
themselves in attending as historiographers of the public tribun- 
als, to delineate the arguments of counsel, and to present in their 
own words the decisions of the judges. Treatises and disserta- 
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tions are particular branches of the law, or compendiums of the 
whole body of it have been preferred as the vehicies of information, 
into which the decisions of courts and judges have been occasion- 
ally introduced. But, however arduous the labors, however pro- 
found the speculations of these learned men, they want what is 
technically termed by the common lawyer, authority, They may 
assist and influence, but they cannot bind the judge. The want of 
this character has two obvious effects; it tends to increase the 
number of publications, and it prevents the law from acquiring 
that certainty and stability which are necessary for the public 
safety. 

The principles which it is open to one man to enforce, it is 
equally open to another to impugn. 

The love of fame; the prospect of profit; perhaps sometimes 
even the pleasure of contradiction increase the number of writers, 
while the student is embarrassed and the judge disgusted. 

An evil of this sort scarcely exists in English or American ju- 
risprudence. With the exception of some early treatises, such as 
Bracton, Britton, Fleta, and the Mirror, the common law knew 
little of these general compositions till Litt/e¢on and his immortal 
commentator appeared. From that day down to the time of the en- 
larged publication of Fearne, the English lawyers relapsed with 
few exceptions into the plain and faithful task of publishing the 
decisions of courts instead of their own lucubrations. Perhaps 
some exceptions may be admitted. Hale and Hawkins may be 
mentioned. It is, however, to be observed as a characteristic 
mark of their compositions, that little is advanced even by Hale, 
and perhaps nothing by Hawkins, for which a decision.is not re- 
ferred to. The general object seems to be, to methodise prin- 
ciples which have been settled by the,courts, not to obtrude the 
opinions of the authors. This is fully exemplified in some of the 
excellent commercial treatises of modern date. 45doxt and Parke 
are particularly scrupulous; Marshall has sometimes, but cauti- 
ously, gone further. | 

In the United States, juridical disquisitions have been of course 
still more rare. Swift has published a system of the laws of Con- 
necticut, Reeves and Livermore have given to their brethren good 
treatises on certain civil relations. Hall has furnished the student 
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with a guide in Admiraity Cases and a treatise on Maritime Loans. 
Duponceau has made Bynkershoek his own; and Sergeant has re- 
ceived the approbation of the Pennsylvania bar for his work on 
Foreign Attachments. 

But the safer and more useful vehicle of Reports has excited 
more labor and has rendered more service. 

Since the revolution, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, have all had their .reporters. 
Something has been done in Louisiana, where we should look for 
much curious law-learning, from the mixture of so many codes or 
systems as are in force in this vouthful member of our confederacy. 

Of these reporters Johnson is entitled to the high praise not 
only of excellent composition, but of systematic perseverance. In 
the latter quality he is unrivalled except by East. In Pennsyl- 
vania we have had Dallas, Binney, Addison and Browne, to which 
may be added the decisions of one session of the Circuit Court of 
the United States, by Wadlace, leaying us only to regret, that he 
who has shown how well he:can report, has not yet gratified the 
public expectation in respect to the same court since judge Wash- 
ington presided in it. But it is not our intention at present to dis- 
cuss the merits of these antecedent reporters. Our further re- 
marks are confined to the recent publication of the three volumes 
of judge Yeates. 

Those who knew the patient and laborious character of this 
magistrate, and who expected to find, in these volumes, a state- 
ment of facts minutely accurate, a careful and scrupulous conden- 
sation of the arguments of counsel, and a faithful transcript of the 
decisions of the bench, have not been disappointed. The work 
commences with April term, 1791, when the learned judge took 
his seat on the_bench of the supreme court. The first volume in- 
cludes the cases which occurred frem that period to the term of 
October 1795; the second continues the series down to March 
1800; the third terminates with the Visi Prius, held at Bedford 
in November 1803. | 

A great proportion of these cases has not been before reported. 
Mr. Daijas’ second volume, however, contains a number which 
are found in those of judge Yeates. One general observation may 
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be made in respect to those which are given by both reporters: 
the former are, in most cases, less full and circumstantial than 
those now under consideration. This remark is not intended to 
derogate from the merits of Dallas. The credit of his reports is 
deservedly high, and the deceased author is entitled to the praise 
of having first broken the ground, and of having laid the founda- 
tion of a species of publication in this country, which is essential 
to a proper acquaintance with our peculiar jurisprudence. The 
local variations of common law, the expedients adopted to escape 
or surmount the want of a court of chancery, the exposition of 
our own statutes can only be known through this admirable me- 
dium. In the want of it what must be the resource but the uncer- 
tain or obscure traditionary information, which is too slowly and 
too imperfectly acquired, to afford satisfaction to the student, or be 
useful to the young practitioner? 

It cannot form a weighty objection to a book of reports, that 
the same case has been already reported by another hand, unless 
there-is an exact correspondence, not only in the facts of the case, 
but in the manner in which the principles under discussion is ex- 
hibited to the reader. In England there were, for some time, many 
cotemporary reporters, and an useful feature of a case could oc- 
casionally be found in one which was omitted by another. 

But there is much original matter in judge Ycates’s reports 
which Mr. Dallas scarcely had the means of collecting. The 
country cases, as they are termed by the Philadelphia bar, in- 
volve points of the highest importance in respect to titles under 
warrant and survey, settlements, &c. They embrace, likewise, 
many questions common to all parts of the state arising on wills, 
deeds, contracts, &c. Judge Yeates has sedulously improved the 
opportunities of preserving these cases which arose from the 
faithful performance of his itinerary duties. It is true that much of 
this part of the work contains only decisions at Nisi Prius, but there 
is a great difference between our manner of conducting trials at 
Nisi Prius and that usual in England. The reports of those trials 
in that country are of little comparative value, because they are 
chiefly confined to facts; there, when questions of law are raised 
they are either decided without an argument or reserved at once 
for a hearing in bank. With us it has been usual, although it is 
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believed the practice is now somewhat declining,—to argue the 
questions of law, to cite and read authorities, &c. and often to 
give the case as full a discussion before the jury as it could after- 
wards receive on the return of the fostea. The origin of this in- 
convenient practice may prubably be traced to habits anterior to 
the revolution, when the bench was. commonly filled by men who 
had not had the benefit of a juridical education, and when it, was 
aot only thought necessary to inform the court as well as the jury, 
but it was often attempted to work upon the jury to decide ques- 
tions of law for themselves. The practice, however, has continu- 
ed, although the reason for it has almost ceased; and hence the 
report of a Nisi Prius trial in this state is often highly interesting 
and instructive. It may be added that many of the charges to the 
jury contain views of the points of law on which the case may 
have turned as comprehensive and elaborate as they would pro- 
bably receive after an argument in bank. 

We may refer for instances of this to the following cases in the 
frst vol. Chambers v. Furry, 167. Evans v. Jones, 172.  Irwin’s 
lessee v. Nichols, 293. Ejichelberger’s lessee v. Barnitz, 307. 
Sauder’s lessee v. Morningstar, 313. Griffith’s lessee vy. Wood- 
ward, 317. Smith’s lessee v. Brown, 513; “and’in the second vol. 
the reader may consult the following cases: The Commonwealth 
v. Nicholson, 9. Hubley’s lessee v. White, 133, Zeiber v. Boos, 


321. Durmond’s lessee v. Robinson, 337. Morris’s lessee vw. 


-Neighman, 450. with others. The third vol. we have not had 


equal leisure to inspect. 
On the whole we consider those reports as forming an useful 
addition to our stock of juridical information and deserving public 


encouragement. 


We understand that the fourth and last volume is in the press. 


gc Those gentlemen who possess any MSS. decisions or other 
papers, worthy of publication, and who do not contemplate the 
compilation of a volume under their own naines, are earnestly de- 
sired to transmit them to the Editor of this Miscellany, who will 
insert them in his American Law Journal. If the presidents of 
the districts in this state would attend to this request, it would pro- 
mote uniformity in the law, and prevent much delay and uncer- 
tainty. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOORE’S DIGESTED INDEX. 


A Digested Index to the Term Reports, analytically arranged; 
containing all the points of law argued and determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, from Michaelmas Term, 1785, to Easter 
Term, 1814, and in the Court of Common Pleas, from Easter 
Term, 1788, to Hilary Term, 1815; with notes, references, tables 
of titles and statutes and names of cases. By John Bayly Moore, of 
the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 754 
and 337. 1816—-$12 50 in boards, in PhiladeJphia; to be repub- 
lished at the Port Folio Office. 


(From the Monthly Review.) 


‘ The merit of a compilation of this natare will depend not only on the 
fidelity with which the cases or authorities are collected and referred to, 
but on the order or mede of arrangement adopted in the disposal of them; 
and chiefly with the latter view the present compilation has been edited.’ 
To the truth of the observation with which the author thus modestly in- 
troduces his work to public notice, we fully assent;.and we are happy, at 
the same time, in having it in our power to assure our readers that, while 
he had before him so proper a view of the object which he ought to endea- 
vour to fulfil by the compilation of an analytical index like the present, he 
has actually accomplished his task in a marner which does great credit to 
his own judgment and laborious application, and justly entitles him to the 
thanks of the profession for whose use his work is intended. In the execu- 
tion of this design, he has very judiciously adopted a mode of arranging 
the different titles of his digest, and their several subdivisions, less techni- 
cal, but more suited to modern practice than that of his predecessor, Mr. 
Tomlins. The very useful placita of Mr. East, and the other more modern 
reporters, are, with few exceptions, copied verbatim from their valuable 
pages; and, where a case determines or more strikingly illustrates two or | 
more different points, it is subdivided, and arranged accordingly. The 
various indexes are well designed, and accurately executed: so that on 
the whole, we are not aware of any plan by which a reference to the van- 
ous important decisions, contained in so large a body of legal authorities as 
the Term-Reports, can well be made more easy than it is rendered by 
means of this very useful compilation. . 


*,* An American edition of the above work will shortly be published, 
and be sold at alow price, compared with the English copy, to subscribers. 
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FOR. THE PORT FOLIO. 


OBITUARY.—ALEXANDER GRAYDON, ESQ.” 


In a recent number (April) of this Miscellany; we expressed.a 
wish that the very interesting Memoirs of a Life,chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania, should be enlarged. and republished in a manner 
more worthy of the valuable matter which they contain., This 
suggestion was adopted by the author; but not many weeks elaps- 
ed before his earthly hopes and designs were closed for ever, by a 
mandate which none can disregardy and his sorrowing friends at- 
tended him to the narrow house appointed for all living. The 
personal nature of these Memoirs renders it unnecessary-to at- 
tempt a delineation of the character of Mr. Graydon. He was 
one of the few survivors of that old school of accomplished gentle- 
men, which flourished before our revolution;—at a period when 
the courtesy of society was not disturbed by insubordination in 
systems, nor violated by laxity in sentiments. That he has.indulg- 
ed himself:in some harshness in the Memoirs will not be denied; 
nor will that language be censured by those who remember the 
merciless persecution by which it was provoked. 





So looks the chased lion. 
Upon the-:daring buntsman that has galled him; 
Then makes him nothing. 


In his youth, Mr. Graydon was remarkable for the elegance of 
his person, and ‘he retained that advantage in an uncommon de- 
gree to his latest hour. The elements of his temper were kind- 
ness and good will; he was frank and generous; his disposition 
was sociable and equally fitted to win esteem or disarm resent- 


ment; his conyersation, chaste and pleasant, diffused the same > 


agreeable feelings around him which seemed to warm his own 
heart. During many years he was an occasional contributor to 
this Journal. His last private communication to the writer of this 
memorial, derives peculiar interest from the melancholy event 
by which it was speedily followed. The letter contained a trans- 
lation of a Latin epigram; and though the muse of our friend can- 
not boast the melody of the swan, yet she breathes the same pro- 


phetic strain. Before these lines are inserted, the reader will re- 
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quire no apology for the insertion of an extract from Mr. Gray- 


don’s letter to the editor. 

6 —————= In a slow convalescence from a lingering indisposition, I have 
amused myself with the enclosed translation, which is at the service of the 
Port Folio, if worthy of its pages. It struck me as a pleasing trifle, and 
though no poet, I had a mind to try how I could dress it in English metre.—~ 
I am not unmindful of the story in Gil Blas of the Archbishop of Granada,— 
the old gentleman so celebrated for his homilies. For, though like him, I 
may not be sensible of a decadence in my mental faculties, it may neverthe- 
less exist; and, whether or not, every person, I presume, who has attained 
to my years (65) will feel a want of the vis anime or animi, that is neces- 
sary to the ready performance of a literary undertaking, &c. 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Avulsa é ramo, frons 6 miseranda, virenti, 

Marcida quo vadis?>—Quo vadam, nescio—Quercum 
Maternam columenque meum stravére procellz. 
Indé mihi illudit Zeyhyrus, Boreasve; vagamque 
Montibus ad valles, sylvis me volvit ad agros: 

Nec contra nitor. Quo TENDUNT OMNIA, TENDO; 
Quo fertur pariter folium lauri roseque. 


ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH. 


Torn from thy nurturing branch, poor, fallen leaf, 
What hapless lot awaits thy withering form? 
Alas! I know not, but I mourn ia chief, 
My parent oak laid prostrate by the storm. 


Hence, doom’d the sport of every vagrant breeze 
I’m hurried up the mount, then down again; 
One while I mildew under shading trees, 
Now, whirl’d afield, I bleach upon the plain. 


In short, I Go, WHERE ALL THINGS EARTHLY, TEND, 
And unresisting meet my wasting foes: 

For oaks and brambles have one common end— 
The foliage of the laurel and the rose.* 


We are not prepared to say whether the Memoirs will be re- 
published with the projected additions. The book itself contains 
some things that are bold and unpalatable, but it isa work of 
unexampled candour and truth; and will conduce more to a veri- 


* M, Chaudron has published in his Abeille Americaine, (Philad. Jan 
1818.) a French version which is both accurate and elegant. Ep. P.F 
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table history of the times to which it relates, than any other pub- 
licatién now extant. The additions which were contemplated by 
the author, consisted chiefly of copious and interesting illustra- 
tions, deduced from a private and confidential correspondence 
with general Washington himself. To these it was proposed to 
add a selection from those literary and political speculations in 
which the author had exercised his pen, while he lived secluded— 
the world forgetting and himself forgot, 


Oblitas meorum, obliviscendus et illis. 


Here it would be seen that Mr. Graydon never lost sight of 
those imperishable principles for which he had contended on the 
field. He cherished the love of liberty which beat in his heart 
until it became the impression of his conscience and the convic- 
tion of his understanding. Though a severe sufferer from politi- 
cal intolerance, nothing like tergiversation could be ranked among 
his failings. The perilous appearances in our political horizon 
never alarmed the soldier of the revolution, who knew that the 
relations of truth and justice are immutable. 

His literature was various and elegant, for he was educated 
when more attention was paid to that important subject, by the 
gentlemen of the country, than is to be found in our own times. 
That his style is not more easy and polished we should attribute 
more to indifference than inability. Though he was not careful 
about words, yet he obeyed another precept of the orator in being 
anxious about things. 


REV. J. M‘KEAN, LL. D. 


Diep at Havanna (Cuba) whither he had gone for the restora- 
tion of his health, the Rev. JosepH M‘Keran, LL. D. late a Pro- 
fessor in the Harvard University. 

In common with many of our eminent men, Dr. M‘Kean pub- 
lished but little. His fame, therefore, must principally be de- 
posited in the recollection of contemporaries; but there is no reason 
to apprehend they will prove unfaithful to the trust. Probably 
no one ever saw him without the conviction of his being an extra- 
ordinary man, and both his character and his countenance were 
alike too strongly marked to be easily forgotten. 

He possessed that ardour of temperament which has_ been 
thought characteristic of men of genius, and that glow of imagi- 
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nation which imposes the heaviest task on the vigilance of reason. 
“ Passions that might not be conquered, were to be, at least, con- 
trolled; and limits assigned to flights whose course would not be 
totally arrested.” To no species of character, perhaps, is the 
influence of religion more necessary or medicinal. Constituted to 
feel in their extremes the emotions of joy and sorrow, this influ- 
ence served to tranquillize the tumults of the one, and mitigate the 
anguish of the other. In the sacred profession which he early adopt- 
ed, his public exercises were original and affecting. They evinced 
his own devout reliance on those truths which it was his delight- 
ful employment to impress upon others. The strength of his 
feelings, with his occasional efforts in their suppression, imparted 
to the method of premeditated composition, much of the additional 
interest, freshness and abruptness, of extemporaneous discourse. 
A lettered clergy is too apt to consign animation in delivery to 
the exclusive use of the fanatics; although the history of the lat- 
ter, one would think, had sufficiently attested its effect to urge 
the introduction of so powerful an engine into the service of ra- 
tional christianity. Dr. M‘Kean had the fervour, without the 
fury, of enthusiasm, and the decision of a partisan unmingled with 
its rancour. The remark frequently made respecting modern dis- 
courses, that they are moral dissertations merely, to exercise the 
ingenuity of the speculative or the taste of the refined—could 
never apply to those of this gentleman. His fancy was constantly 
subordinate to his faith, his theology blended with his ethics, and 
when he reasoned of righteousness and temperance, it was always 
with reference to a judgment to come. 

In composition, as in conversation, the rapidity of his thoughts 
was greater than that of his expressions; and these, copious and 
felicitous as they frequently were, seemed to render but inade- 
quate justice to his previous conceptions. He delighted others, 
but he did not satisfy himself. There may be a beau ideal in elo- 
quence as in the other fine arts; a spirituality, rising above the 
fetters of human phraseology, and the ideas of Prof-ssor M‘ Kean 
sometimes resembled those finer essences, which escape, ere we 
can confine them. Hence arose an occasional hesitation in his 
manner, and a cursory observer might have mistaken for poverty 
of intellect, what in reality proceeded from its affluence. 
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With so impassioned a character as our friend possessed, to as- 
sert that his conclusions were always correct, would be to claim 
for him something supernatural. But if his opinions were ever 
erroneous, they were never insincere. He honestly laboured to 
have them adopted by others, with an energy similar to what they 
inspired in himself; while, at the same time, his own example of 
bold and independent inquiry usually prevented an implicit reli- 
ance on his authority. Many traits of resembjance might, perhaps, 
be discerned between the subject of this sketch, and the late Gil- 
bert Wakefield; since, however different the consequences of their 
respective investigations, the spirit in which they were conducted 
was the same. In singleness of mind and heartiness of feeling, on 
all topics that came under consideration, they were especially 
allied; and both were equally conspicuous for the fairness with 
which they pursued what each considered as the truth, and the 
frankness with which they declared the result of their researches. 

When the office of Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 
vard College, was vacated by the resignation of the hon. Mr. 

Adams, Dr. M‘Kean was elected his successor. For this appoint- 
ment he was qualified not less by critical sagacity and classical 
taste, than by the happy union he exhibited of the gentleman with 
the scholar—a combination not common with academicians. He 
excelled, too, in the power of acquiring and retaining the attach- 
ment of youth. Those whom he instructed as pupils, he also wel- 
comed as friends, and his house was the seat of hospitality at once 
cordial and courteous. His piety, patriotism, and friendship, all 
partook of the energy and ardour of his nature. To that domestic 
circle, particularly, where his affections more intimately centred, 
so. intense were his regards, that it might almost be doubted, if 
the favour he earnestly implored of returning to die among his fa- 
mily, was not denied in mercy. They were dear to him as his own 
soul, and the parting from their immediate presence might have 
been more painful than its separation from the body. The “ love 
that is strong as death,” might have maintained a fearful contest 
with the final conqueror; the fortitude of the Christian, been im- 
paired by the fondness of the man; and the triumphant aspirations 
of the saint have yielded to the sighs of the husband, and the 

father. 






















































POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. CHORUS. 
lL THE DEATH OF TASSO—A PRIZE POEM. Sing, ye mmene—eeD FO loves! 
: sou: . : Tasso falls upon his lyre— 
P ¥rom the ee ers panes = Eleanora’s lover dies, — 
x: woe Tasso neyer can expire. 
) CANTATE. a 
F Awake my soul! one victory more 
One effort make these pangs to brave— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
f Let for one moment glory’s rays, : YRA 
Pierce the dark shadows of the grave— TO M : 
. While musing in my lonely cell, 
Hark, what shouts ascend the skies! I pass in ford review, 
, See what splendours round me rise, Those precious moments loved so well, 
eee with regal pomp my eyes— In friendship passed with ae nt 
o whom decreed, How can I bear the maddening thougat, 
This car, this crown, To banish from my soul, 
Unheard of honours high renown, The sweet illusion love has wrought, 
er meed— Since o’er my breast it stole. 
The fates decree, ; hia 
Th’ immortal palm of never-dying fame: In listless apathy my Gays, 
Imperial Rome’s Vill then unvalued flew; 
Eternal démes, Unknown the torments love repays, 
Prepare the crown that consecrates my name Unkown its pleasures toog 


For though no kindness you bestowed, 
On my unhappy suit, 
GAVATINE— My heart its holiest pleasures owed, 
To that most dear pursuit. 
Oh! thou, my more than vital soul, 
My light, my life, my love, 
Thou, who dost my fate control, 
My every impulse move— 
Thou, who art destiny to me, 
Dear arbitress of fate’s decree, 
Who with love’s ardent flame consumed, ' 
That breast whose genius you illumed; 
Thou, whose name sounds from shore to 
shore 
My noble, tender Eleanore!— 
Beign now one gracious smile to pay, Then why with angry looks destroy, 
‘To this so great, so glorious day— My fondly cherished dream? 
This grateful triumph—these high honours i erush the transitory joy, 
prove Of hope’s delusive gleam? 


Sooner that heart shall cease to throb, 
And streams retrace their source, 

Than I this faithful besom rob, 
Or love from it divorce; 

Fain would I have you think that fate, 
My name has joined with thine; 

It cannot be that endless hate, 
Should meet such Jove as mine, 


Me not unworthy thy distinguished love— Oh! let me, let me love again, 
aan mp by = nothing half so sweet; 
Sport of misfortune and perfidious fate, uct that heavenly face regain, 
He who the famed Rinalio did create, Those smiles ’tis heaven itself to meet. 


He who renowned Armida sung, 


And with whose name the world has rung! ao 
Haste! capricious mortals, fly, 
Raise me altars now I die— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Those outrages you did create, : 
You now yourselves will expiate— From the Persian of Hafez , 
While I lived, reproach, neglect, 
pir mean and disrespect, TO HIS MISTRESS, 
ivien and oppression dark 
Combined my a on earth to mark— Oh! thy dear form of matchless grace, 
Haste! capricious mortals, fly, Gives sweet delight to every place; 
Raise me altars; now I die— Thy am’rous glance, thy playful air, 


Have freed my heart from every care. 


AIR. Thy nature's auntie as the rose, 
. When first its blushing buds unclose; 
t " . 4 9 
The one eeee ore lyre— And like the pine of Eden’s grove, — 
For immortality to me, Thou’rt nought but beauty, nought bu: love. 
Begins the moment I expire— 
{see that time must disappear, Thy feign’d reserve, thy coy caress, 
Without regret I see it end— A hoomnl charms for me possess, 
How glorious on these steps to die,* Thy downy face, thy dimpled cheek, 
Where all the capitol ascend— Of fond desire and rapture speak. 


* Peets were always crowned on the steps leading to the capito! 
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Thy humid eye, with love’s soft light, 
Thy arching brow, with smiles is bright; 
And all perfections sweetly join, 

To make thy lovely ferm divine. 


Within the garden of my eyes, 

Of thee unnumber’d pictures rise; 
And thy dark curling locks impart 
Their own sweet odour to my heart. 


A wand’rer in the way of love, 
Who’s doom’d like me, alone to rove, 
From grief’s dread torrent no retreat, 
No refuge, can expect to meet. 


But since thy friendship is bestow’d, 
No longer dreary seems the road, 
*Midst all my sorrows, all my fears, 
It’s heart-consoling influence cheers. 


Ah! see dear maid, before thy eyes 
Thy wretched lover faints and dies; 
Yet still thy smiles’ enliv’ning charm, 
Can death of ev’ry pang disarm. 


However dreadful seems to be, 

The desert of his search for thee, 

There Hafez though his heart be broke, 
With joy can still thy name invoke. L. 


To the Lady who, on Twelfth Night, addressed 
some beautiful verses, with a wreath of ever- 
green, to Miss ******, one of the Queen’s 
attendants. 


I greet thee fair, whose magic wand 

.. .Can wake to sympathy the soul; 

*“* Whose lyre breathes music forth so bland 
As if from seraph’s touch it stole! 


Ah, sure thy frame is finely wrought, 
Such feeling exquisite to know; 

And nature when she form’d thee, sought 
A rare and cunning work to show. 


The theme, I own, may well excite, 
For she can charm the heart away; 
But tho’ in homage all unite, 
Oh, who like thee can pour the lay? 


lang may the wreath thou wov’st entwine 

The snowy temples of that maid; 

The flame of friendship mutual shine, 
And never from thy bosom fade! 


Baltimore. A, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ROSE WITHOUT A THORN." 
FANNY. 
No Rose without a thorn, they say, 
But don’t let it alarm you, 


For here behold a single rose 
Without a thorn to harm you. 


HENRY. 


The wonder’s common, as you'll find, 
When with the world you mingle, 

For *tis indeed without a thorn, 

But then, you know it’s single! 








































POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
To her who may wnderstand it. 


———— by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. ° 


To thee on whose unclouded day, 

Bright virtue sheds its purest ray: 

To thee, with whom I often rove, 

By memory led, through fiiendship’s grove: 
With whom in many a morning dream, 

I glide along life’s placid stream, 

Like Juno’s swans that lightly lave 

Their plumage in the curling wave: 

To thee a bauble gift I send, 

And with it, warmest wishes wend. 


Though poor the gift; though rude the muse 
The token thou wilt not refuse; 

Since something whispers im my ear, 

The donor’s name will make it dear. 


In history wise and poet’s rhyme 
A serpent bids us think of time, 
And may we not the ring ap ply 
To represent our social tye! 
Bright as the metal when refin’d, — 
Are friendship’s pleasures to the mind. 
And like its form, no end we prove 
In acts of kindness when we love. 


Then take the ring—and may it tell 
How long I'll love thee and how well. 
Then take the ring and may it say 
Remember him who weaves the lay: 

Who prays that health’s unborrowed hues 

O’er doe may long her tints diffuse; 

And plenty’s copious horn be found, 

Scattering, for thee, her fruits around. 

Regard it not with listless face 

If e’er another claim its place, 

But let it ever say to thee 

How dear thou art, sweet girl, to me! 
SEDLEY. 


ON SEEING THE ‘*‘ WATERLOO WALTZ” 
IN A NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC, 


From the London Globe. 


A moment pause, ye British fair, 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue, 
And say, if sprightly dance or air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo. 
Awful was the victory-- 
Chastened should the triumph be; 
Midst the laurels she has won, 
Britain mourns for many a son. 
Veil’d in clouds the morning rose; 
Nature seem’d to mourn the day 
Which consign’d, before its close, 
Thousands to their kindred clay. 
How unfit for courtly ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghostly view, 
Ere evening clos’d on Waterloo. 
See the Highland warrior rushing, 
Firm in danger, on the foe; 
*Till the life blood warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low. 
His native pipes accustom’d sound, 
*Mid war’s infernal concert drown’d, 
Cannot sooth his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep at Waterloo. 








Chasing o’er the cuirassier, 
See the foaming charger flying, 
Trampling in his wiid career, 

All alike, the dead and dying! 

See the bullets through his side, 
Answer'd by the spouting tide; 
Helmet, horse,.and rider too, 
Roll on bloody Waterloo. 

Shall scenes like these the dance inspire, 

Or wake th’ enlivening notes of mirth? 

O! shiver’d be the recreant lyre, 
That gave the base idea birth. 
Other sounds I ween were there, 
Other music rent the air; 
Other waltz the warriors knew, 
When they clos‘ on Waterloo. 
Forbear, ’till time with lenient hand, 
Hath sooth’d the pang of recent sorrow; 
And let the picture distant stand, 

The soft’mng hue of years to borrow. 
When our race has passed away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay, 
And give to joy alone the view, 

Of Britain’s fame at Waterloo. 


SONNET. 


Thrift happy he, who in earliest youth 

Has sought the bower of meditation dear, 
Who, long accustomed to the voice of truth, 

Can yield to truth an unreluctant ear; 

To him how welcome each declining year, 
How fair the splendor of his setting skies, 

No time, no circumstance to him is drear; 
Within himself whose noblest transports rise, 
Or Nature’s simplest scene a thousand sweets 

supplies. 
In secret best the humble soul may rise 

As grateful incense to the eternal power, 
Winging its way above yon passing skies 

To him who loves the world excluded hour; 

*Tis now that streams of heavenly radiance 

shower 
On the misguided thought, now that the ways 

Of checquered Providence no longer lour, 
Now that th’ enligh‘en’d eye can firmly gaze 
Beyond the precincts drear of this benighted 

maze. 


PARODY. 


From the Piitsburgh Gazette. 


In the uphill of life, when I find I am toiling, 
May my fate no less fortunate prove, 
Than a well furnish’d purse to assist my tur- 
moiling, 
And a dear little girl that I love; 
With a cellar well stor’d, and a cook to my 
mind, 
_And a friend that ne’er wishes to borrow; 
ri —— my good humor whene’er so in- 
elin’d, 
And invite him to dinner to-morrow. 


With a coat to my back, that I’m able to pay 
for, 
Whether specie or paper prevail; 
And a wife who at church, I shall ne’er have to 
stay for, 
And a brewer that gives me good ale; 
With a couch t® recline on, a valet to wait, 
And tobacco to pu‘f away sorrow! 
I'd enyy not Bony, his honor or state, 
Nor exchange places with him to-morrow. 
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From political storms, may my mind be com- 
pletely 
Secured by its indolent ease; 
And my wife when address’d, always answer 
_ me sweetly, 
“ Just, my dear sir, as you please.”’ 
From oa and from lawyers, aloof may I 
stand, 
And from sycophants lend, ask, nor borrow; 
But if such intrude, have a porter at band, 
To invite them politely--to-morrow. 


May I ne’er have a foe, who is mean and in- 
triguing, 
Nor ever a coward offend; 
May I never become, either dull or fatiguing, 
Nor e’er have a garrulous friend; 
Thus gliding thro’ life, without labour or guile, 
With a face free from wrinkle or furrow; 
Even death! from his errand, will linger a 
while, 
And still put it off till to-morrow. 


ORLANDO. 


FOE THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE HEART UNDECEIVED. 


From the Spanish of Cadulso, by Julius 
Davezec, esq. the translator of Mar- 
mion. 


LE COEUR DESABUSE. 


Tes guirlandes de fleurs enchainent univers, 
Amour dans les enruis d’une existence vaine, 
A ces charmants liens mes bras furent affeyts; 
Les fleurs en se sechant m’ont decouvert la 
chaine; 
Et je vis que c’etait des fers. 


Par des sentiers fleuris, au temple des dilices, 

Tu promets de guider les aveugies mortels; 

Je te suivis errant au gre de tes caprices. 

Au bout de la carriere, au lieu du bien reels 
Je ne vis que des precipices. 


Tu nous offres, cruel! l’attrayante boisson, 
Que contient du plaisir la coupe decevante, 
Je bus: un feu soudain egara ma raison; 
Je brulai, cousume d’une soif devorante; 

Je vis que c’etoit du poison. 


Son empire promet une mer sans orage 

Un calme continu, sans ecueils, sans dangers, 

Je m’enbarquai: bientot les plus atfreux nuages, 

La tempete, les flots, la foudre et les rochers, 
Ne m’ont offert que des naufrages 


Vadmirai la douceur des oiseaux innocents 
Qui trainent, dans son char, ta mere quiles 
uide; 
J’osai leur prodiguer mes baisers caressants 
Mon sein fut dechire par ce couple perfide; 
Te vis que e’etoit des serpents-- 


Fuis amour, revenu de ses egarements, 
Mon cceur tranquille enfin brave tes artifices 
Va chercher pour joults d’autres ceurs impru- 
dents, 
Porte ailleurs, tes poisons, tes fers, tes preci- 
cipices, . 
Tes naufrages et tes serpens. 
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PERKINS AND JONES’S SUPPLY 
pumPp.—The intention of this con- 
trivance is tosupply fire engines 
with the waste or gutter water at 
the time of fire, and thus to use as 
little water as may be from the pub- 
lic reservoir, As the pump is very 
portable, and may nine times out of 
ten be brought into use, every fire 
engine should be furnished with 
one or more, witha sufficientlength 
of hose. The experiment lately 
exhibited in this city was this: 
Three artificial dams were made in 
the gutter, at cergain distances, by 
means of a very simple contrivance, 
consisting of a piece of canvas fas- 
tened toa stick. The stick with the 
ganvas was laid over the gutter, so 
that a sufficient body of water was 
caught. These dams were supplied 
for the experiment, from a hydrant, 
and the supply pumps were several- 
ly inserted. The water, however 
muddy, is filtered as much as is re- 
quired in the act of raising it. The 
water was propelled into a large 
fire engine, made altogether on a 
new plan, and which works hori- 
zontally by means of ropes, so that 
four set of ropes are used, and as 
many hands may be employed as 
their respective lengths will admit: 
these ropes are connected with 
horizontal bars, which, by means 
of a chain working on two wheels, 
also horizontal, communicate mo- 
tion to the piston of the forcing 
pump; over which is an air vessel 
of the largest kind. The engine 
itself may be either used with the 
goose neck, or with the hose and 
pipe; so that it combines all ad- 
vantages. _ From the dams before 
mentioned, this engine was filled in 
about forty seconds. This mode of 
supplying engines is very expedi- 
tious, and sooner accomplished than 
with hose from the hydrant direct, 
and the labour required appeared 
to be trifling. This experiment 
clearly proved, that the plan ought 
to be adopted, for the reasons before 
given. 

From the quantity of water 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 








which runs down our gutters in 
time of fire, three or four engines 
might be constantly supplied in this 
way. — 

ENGLISH LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 
Part of a speech delivered by the 
Earl of Chatham. 

«© My Lords, I need not look 
abroad for grievances. The grand 
capital mischief is fixed at home. 
It corrupts the very foundation of 
our political existence, and preys 
upon the vitals of the state—the 
constitution has been grossly viola- 
ted—THE CONSTITUTION AT THIS 
MOMENT STANDS VIOLATED. Until 
that shall be healed, until the griev- 
ance be redressed, it is vain to re- 
commend union to Parliament; in 
vain to promote concord amongythe 
people. If we mean seriously to 
unite the nation within itself, we 
must convince them, that their 
complaints are regarded, and that 
their injuries shall be redressed. 
On that foundation 1 would take 
the lead in recommending peace 
and harmony to the people.—On 
any other, | would never wish to 
see them united again. If the 
breach in the constitution be effec- 
tually repaired, the people will of 
themselves return to a state of tran- 
quility. Ifnot—MAy DiscoRD PRE- 
VAIL FOR EVER. I know to what 
point this doctrine and this lan- 
guage will appear directed. But I 
feel the principle of an English- 
man; and I utter them without ap- 
prehension or reserve. 

The crisis is indeed alarming;— 
So much the more does it require a 
prudent relaxation on the part of 
government. Ifthe king’s servants 
will not permit a constitutional 
question to be decided on, accord- 
ing to the forms, and on the princi- 
ples of the constitution, it must 
then be decided in some other man- 
ner; and rather than it should be 
given up, rather than the nation 
should surrender their birth right to 
a despotic minister, I hope, old as I 
am, I shall see the question brought 
to issue, and fairly tried between 
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the people and the government. 
My Lords, this is not the language 
of faction, let it be tried by that 
criterion t- which-alone we can 
distinguish what is factious from 
what is not—by the principles of 
the English constitution. I have 
been bred up in these principles; 
and know, that when the liberty of 
the subject is invaded, and all re- 

ss denied him, resistance is jus- 
tified. 

FRENCH EMIGRANTS. 

The following is the reply of 
general Lallemand, to the publica- 
tions which have recently appeared 
in the papers relating to certain de- 
signs of the French emigrants. 
Reply to the letter from Natchi- 

toches, published in the Louisi- 

ana Gazette, of the 3ist of 

March. 

The French colonists, who have 
gone to settle on the river Trinity, 
have no other object than the 
choice of productive lands, where 
they might procure labourers and 
cattle at low prices, and from which 
they might derive a prompt and 
productive revenue. They look 
for those advantages which are to 
be derived from a rich soil, by ac- 
tive laborious men; thay have no 
other wish than to cuitivate them 
and to enjoy the tranquillity neces- 
sary to such an. establishnient. 
They have no connexion, with any 
assemblage that has heretofore 
taken place in those parts, and will 
never engage either in privateering 
or smuggling, nor in any other oc- 
cupation that might rehder them a 
subject of disquiet to any people. 

Signed. H. LALLEMAND. 
New Orleans, 1 April, 1818: 

Lire Boat.—Put three or four 
cleats on each bilge of the boat in- 
side, or make holes through the tim- 
bers for the purpose of receiving 
Jashing; then have two or more 
empty water casks ready to put in 
the boat: over these and through 
the cleats or holes pass the rope. 
VOL. VI. 
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Let the sea now break over and fill 
her—a common boat with eight 
men in her, will keep (with only 
two casks) her gunwale six or se- 
ven inches above the water. The 
boat being thus above the surface, 
she can be bailed out; and should 
there be a number of men so as to 
keep her down, enough may get out 
to let her'rise, and steadyi ing them- 
selves with their hands on the gun- 
wale, let the others bail, taking al- 
ternate spells, until she is free. The 
casks will prevent the boat’s upset- 
ting, acting upwards as a lead keel 
would do downwards. Should you 
be compelled to leave your ship at 
sea, put in the boat as many casks 
as can conveniently be stowed; let 
them be scuttled, all but one or 
two, and have tight tarpaulin co- 
vers; in these you can then put 
provision, water, compass, quad- 
rant and charts; and as the provi- 
sions are consumed, there will be 
room, should the casks be large 
enough, for the weary or sick to 
screen themselves from the -wea- 
ther. I always keep two or three 
casks of water in the long boat, 
which f use first, and when out 
make my stowage of bread, &c. 
Norfolk Beacon. 
RECEIPT FOR DESTROYING FLIES 
WITHOUT THE USE OF POISON. 
Take half a tea-spoonful of black 
pepper in powder, one tea-spoonful 
of brown sugar and one table spoon- 
ful of cream, mix them well togeth- 
er, put them in the room ona plate 
where the flies are most trouble- 
some and they will soon disappear. 
It will perhaps be useful to men- 
tion that families would find a ma- 
terial saving if they were to use 
common Soda or potash dissolved in 
soft water afterwards mixed in 
hard water if they have no other, 
before they have their linen wash- 
ed; the quantity of soap will not 
only be diminished by meliorating 
the hard water but the colour of 
the linen really improved. 
I 
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An English physician, Dr. Rich- 
ard Pearson, has succeeded after 
various attempts in forming a vege- 
table compound by. which persons 
engaged in exploring hot and desert 
regions might be saved from per- 
ishing by hunger and thirst. The 
ingredients are reducible into a ve- 
ry small bulk and not liable, when 
mixed, to spoil by keeping. With a 
pint of jelly made from starch by 
boiling water, mix two ounces of 
Gum Arabick and half a drachm of 
catechu, both previously reduced 
to powder, and to the whole then 
add: one drachm of crystallized 
citric acid also pulverized. Spread 
the compound upon a clean board 
or paper, and gradually dry it in an 
oven of a gentle heat, till it be- 
comes hard and brittle, when it 
may be broken into pieces of a pro- 
per size for being carried in the 
pocket. Doctor Pearson calculates 
that two ounces of this compound 
will sustain life for twenty-four 
hours—but supposes that during 
the exertion of travelling four 
ounces may be required. So that 
two pounds would last a person to- 
tally destitute of every other sort of 

aliment eight days. 

FILTERING MACHINE.—We are 
glad to learn that Mr. Sanderson’s 
filtering machine is daily becoming 
better known, and nothing but a 
knowledge of its merits is necessa- 
ry to bring it into universal use. 
Considering the general state of 
our Schuylkill water when drawn 
from the hydrant, compared with 
the perfectly pure, bright, and pel- 
lucid state in which it is drawn 
from the filter; and considering also 
that this purification is effected 
without trouble or inconvenience, 
we cannot think of any thing upon 
which the price of one of the ma- 
chines could be expended, which 
would contribute as much to the 
gratification, the comfort, and even 
the health of a faimily. It consists 
of an earthen or stone jar, capable 
of containing eight or ten gallons of 
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water, and may be conveniently 
setin a fireplace, or any ynoccupi- 
ed corner. The water is poured in 
at the top, and, after pdssing 
through the filter, is drawn out pure 
and bright by a cock at the bottom, 
however impure it may have been 
when introduced, The machinery 
is perfectly simple; occasions no 
trouble; and is not liable to get out 
of repair. 

Roya’ BROTHERS.—Great Bri- 
tain has made several attempts to 
establish sueh a commercial intér- 
course with the Emperor of China, 
as would be profitable to one, and 
perhaps both of the parties concern- 
ed. Two splendid embassies have 
been fitted out by the former na- 
tion, the first under the care of Sir 
George Staunton, and-the second 
under that of Lord Amherst, witha 
great retinue, and magnificent pre- 
sents, to induce the ** Oldest Son of 
the Moon” to form a treaty with 
his Royal Brother, not quite of such 
illustrious descent, of Great Bri- 
tain. Both these embassies failed, 
on some point of etiquette, a diffi- 
culty which often occurs in the ‘ad- 
justment of national concerns be- 
tween potentates. His majesty of 
China required, particularly in the 
latter imstance, acts of submission 
and humiliation, teo great to be en- 
dured by the stiff-necked and stiff- 
backed representative of John Bull, 
and the ambassador with his bril- 
liant train was obliged to return 
and to tell his master that he must 
wait for a more condescending em- 
peror to ascend the Chinese 
throne, or despatch a more flexible 
and pliant minister, before he could 
realize his wishes with regard to 
the trade of that vast but whimsical 
empire. An event of character 
somewhat resembling this, in some 
of its circumstances, has, it seems 
lately taken place between our 
government and a neighbouring 
potentate, not descended from the 
Moon, unless indeed, when she was 
in an eclipse, but still a monarch of 








lofty pretensions, great stateliness, 
and unyielding dignity and pride. 
We allude to his majesty of Hayt, 
king Henry. the Ist. For some 
cause, the president found it expe- 
dient to despatch the frigate Con- 
gress.on a message to this sover- 
eign, with a Mr. Tyler on board 
as the agent of the government. 
Whether -by accident, or design, 
we pretend not to know, this gen- 
tleman’s credentials were very bad- 
ly drawn up, and either from a 
want of geographical knowledge 
in the cabinet, or some untoward 
circumstance, the very name of the 
country, as well as that of its capi- 
tal, were mistaken in the docu- 
ment. We know not how to ex- 
cuse this error. Had Hayti form- 
ed a portion of a newly discovered 
world near the south pole, there 
would have been some-excuse for 
such a mistake. But itis not to 
be supposed, that the acting secre- 
tary of state, or any higher officer 
in the cabinet could have been un- 
acquainted with the fact, that Hayti 
was the name of a kingdom in the 
neighbourhood of America, and 
that his majesty Henry Ist, was its 
sovereign, enjoying all the rights, 
privileges and immunities to crown- 
ed heads belonging and appertain- 
ing, and attended with a full share 
of the splendor and magnificence of 
royalty. In such a state of things, 
it can hardly be considered as ow- 
ing to ignorance or accident that in 
Mr. Tyler’s credentials, this king- 
dom should have been called by its 
old colonial servile name of St. Do- 
minge, and the capital by that of 
Cape Francois. 

Let these things, however, be as 
they may, since they have occured, 
we are not surprised to find the 
Haytians back up at the apparent 
indignity. The reception which 
Mr. Tyler met.with, on his arrival 
has been published in all the news- 
papers. Count Limonade, “Se- 
cretary of state, and minister of 
foreign affairs of Hayti,” in the 
highest style of dignity; offended 
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but not petulent, directs the king’s 
‘‘ secretary and interpreter,’’ upon 
finding that the American agent 
*‘ was the bearer of a simple certifi- 
cate, couched only in unusal and in- 
admissable terms,” to inform him 
that he could not be received, ‘‘ not 
being furnished with authentick cre- 
dentials in good and due form, suf- 
ficient to credit him with the Hay- 
tian government.” At the same 
time, the prime minister, charitably 
supposing Mr. Tyler to be ignorant 
of the diplomatick usages establish - 
ed in that rovernment, directs that 
they be made known to him. Thus, 
like the embassy of nord Amherst 
to China, this effort of our govern- 
ment completely failed, upon this 
single point. Of how much impor- 
sance it may have been, we know 
not. The commerce of that island 
has been of-very great moment to 
this country. Its affairs are now 
placed in hands that mean to hold 
and direct them. Its sovereign is 
black, but his talents are respecta- 
ble, his courage and energy un- 
questionable, and his title to his 
throne, at least according to no- 
tions which have been of late much 
cherished as, ‘‘ legitimate.” The 
talents of some of his ministers are 
of a high order. Count Limonade, 
like the beverage frem which he 
appears to have derived his title, 
we presume can be sweet or sour, 
as occasion requires, and when 
both qualities are well mixed, he is 
doubtless very pleasant and palata- 
ble; when otherwise, probably one of 
these ingredients is very acute and 
uncomfortable. The truth is, gov- 
ernment had better fully acknow- 
ledge his sable majesty, or let him 
entirely alone. We see not why, 
in the multitude of sympathy that 
is so fashionable at the present time 
for the yellow inhabitants of the 
south, who are feebly struggling 
against a feeble tyranny, no regard 
should be entertained for a nation 
of a darker complexion it is true, 
which, under tenfold difficulties, 
and a vastly greater force of op- 
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pression, threw off the yoke by the 
most astonishing courage and per- 
severance, and have maintained 
their independence against all the 
efforts which France, in her gigan- 
tick days could bring against them. 
NN. Y. Daily Adv. 
VireintrA.—A motion was re- 
cently made in the legislature of 
Virginia, by Mr. Naylor stating the 
propriety of appointing a chaplain, 
but his resolution for that purpose, 
after much argument and discus- 
sion, was negatived by a very con- 
siderable majority. All the talents 
of the House, with a very few excep- 
tions, were opposed to Mr. Naylor. 
On this subject one of the Virginian 
editors, says “ weregret that such 
a motion should haye been brought 
forward, as it is a question which is 
calculated to excite much prejudice 
and warmth of feeling. Many of 
the members who voted against 
Mr. Naylor’s resolutions, were re- 
gular attendants on divine worship: 
but were opposed to the election of 
a chaplain on constitutional princi- 
ples. It ought to be recollected 
that the spirit of our constitution is 
opposed to the giving of a prefer- 
ence to any particular sect; and it 
would be impossible to elect a chap- 
lain that was not a member of some 
particular church. Although we 
are the sincerest in our wishes for 
the success uf christianity, yet we 
most decidedly agree in the deci- 
sion of the house of delegates on 
this question—we hope the propo- 
sition will never again be made; 
and that our representatives may 
be allowed to say their prayers, ac- 
cording to their own forms, each in 
his bed chamber before he repairs 
to the house. We are confident that 
they will be equally acceptable to 
the Deity; and will be attended 
with no expense to the state.—We 
understood that one of those dele- 
gates who seemed most anxious for 
the election of a chaplain, had been 
at one period a minister of the gos- 
pel.—We would have had therefore 





no objections, if these men in place 
of advocating the election of a hir- 
ed chaplain, proffered their own ser- 
vices on this occasion, without re- 
céiving any money from the trea- 
sury—suppose for instance, general 
Blackburn, who is said to under- 
stand divinity as well as law, was to 
propose to pray for the house every 
morning, we are certain that no 
clergyman in the union,, would be 
heard with more attention or res- 
pect.” 

Seneca Inp1ans.—Seven war- 
riors of the Seneca Tribe of Indians, 
who inhabit a village within 4 miles 
of Buffaloe in'the state of New York, 
lately visited Boston, on their way 
to England. Their names are 
Long Horn commonly called col. 
Thonas’ Swamp Beaver, Hand- 
some, Lazy Traveller, Two Guns, 
&c. They intend to visit Great 
Britain in consequence of an appli- 
cation made to the. tribe some time 
since by certain individuals in Mon- 
treal for the purpose of representing 
native habits, manners and customs 
both warlike and domestic among 


the English. Their expenses of 


travelling and support, are paid for, 
and the emoluments to be derived 
from their publick exhibition, we 
suppose will accrue to those who 
first set the project on foot: Ina 
council of the Senecas some 
months ago, it was determined, that 
permission should be given to these 
red warriors to cross over the great 
water and see the whites. They 
visited those objects of curiosity 
in Boston, which might be supposed 
to interest persons of their attain- 
ments. They went to see colonel 
Sargeant’s painting of “ Curist 
ENTERING JERUSALEM’’—which in- 
duced the principal chief Lone 
Horn, to make some pertinent ob- 
servations relative to the christian 
religion, and the worship of the 
great spirit. They were gratified; 
he remarked, with the picture, but 
could not vouch for the truth of the 
representation—The great spirit 











had given the Bible to the whites, 
which he had not seen fit to bestow 
upon the Indians; but the tradition 
handed down to them from their 
forefathers, had taught them to de 
just, good to each other, hospitable, 
generous and honest,—virtues, 
which they had practised with great- 
er constancy, before the ' whites 
came over and introduced ardent 
spirits among them, and induced 
many of their people to get drunk 
and steal.—The divisions “which 
they understood existed among thé 
christians, were so great, that he 
hoped the Indians would be viewed 
with lenity and forbearance, in case 
they continued to consider the reli- 
gion of the great spirit as better 
suited to their present condition, 
than the adoption of the tenets of 
any particular sect of christians. 
An attempt. was made by a learned 
gentleman to confirm them in the 
value of their moral and religious 
impressions, and to inform them of 
the perfect consistency - between 
what they already believed, and 
that which the principal figure upon 
the canvas had taught in the Bible. 
—They were told that the vices of 
drunkenness and theft were forbid- 
den among christians, and, that 
those who practised them would be 
punished. ‘They were exhorted to 
attend more to the cultivation of the 
earth and habits of industry if they 
were desirous of enjoying the bene- 
fit of living as well as the whites. 
The chief in reply, appeared to be 
sensible of the advantages of agri- 
culture, which he confessed had 
been very much neglected among 
them, and especially since the game 
upon their hunting ground had be- 
come yery scarce; the importance, 
of this cultivation beéome more evi- 
dent;—he thanked the gentlemen 
for their attention, good conversa- 
tion and politeness—and took their 
leave. An interpreter accompani- 
ed them who appeared capable of 
rendering the true meaning of what 
was imparted on both sides. 
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With regard to their dress it is 
not strictly aboriginal—Their gar- 
ments consist of coloured calicoes 
—of English manufacture, which 
formed.a sort of tunic, wound round 
the middle and secured by a belt. 
Their head dresses consist of light 
drab beaver caps, ornamented in a 
grotesque manner with various co- 
loured feathers.—Around the arms 
and neck..of several among them, 
are bands of silver or tin which are 
intended as ornaments, and from 
their ears and hoses are suspended 
silver drops—or the hair of some 
animals manufactured into proper 
shape—Their faces are coloured 
with red paint, and on the whole 
are not destitute of an intelligent 
expression. The only mark of rank 
isa bracelet of some skin, round 
the arm of the- principal sachem 
from which is hung a tuft of red 
hair. 

DELAWARE.—A suggestion has 
been lately thrown out, in the state 
of Delaware, that it would be for 
the interest* of the people, that the 
state should be annexed to the con- 
tiguous states, rather than that a 
small territory and population 
should sustain the entire expense of 
a state establishment. 

A traveller has noticed with pro- 
per censure, that it is the custom in 
churches in Winchester, Virginia, 
for the men to put on their hats as 
soon as the service is ended, and 
while yet standing in their pews. 

Two gentlemen at Bath having a 
difference, one went to the other’s 
door early in the morning, and wrote 
Scoundrel upon it. The other called 
upon his neighbour, and was an- 
swered by a servant, that his master 
was not at home, but if he had any 
thing to say he might leave it with 
him. ‘* No, no,” says he, *‘ I was only 
going to return your master’s visit, 
as he left his name at my door in the 
morning.” : 
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The legislature of South Carolina 
has passed an act, to permit the in- 
troduction of Negroes into that 
state. How far this contravenes 
the law of the U. S. abolishing the 
slave trade it will be for the national 
Courts to determine. 

Mr. Campbell, the Poet, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Editor of a 
Morning Paper, contradicting a re- 
port quoted’ from an American 
newspaper, that he had intimated 
his willingness to ‘accept of a Pro- 
fessorship in an American College. 
Mr. Campbell says, that he has not 
intimated any such willingness, and 
that he has no desire of permanently 
exchanging his native country for 
any other. 

The Editor was informed some 
time since, that Mr. Campbell had 
expressed a willingness to visit this 
country, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject of polite literature, provided a 
class could be formed forhim. A 
liberal subscription has been made 
for this purpose, and we do expect 
to see Mr. C. in the U. §S. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 8. 

SuppDEN Dreatua.—Died on the 
evening of the 23d ult. Miss E.vrra 
Cooper, step daughter of William 
Lemon, Esq. of this town. The 
time and manner of this young lady’s 
decease, were peculiarly awful and 
affectipg. It was to have been her 
wedding night; she had retired to 
her room to dress, apparently in 
perfect health, and in less than fif- 
teen minutes she was discovered to 
be a corpse by her sister, who en- 
tered the room to assist her in dress- 
ing. By this time the friends had 
begun to assemble to witness the 
nuptial ceremony; but alas! how 
changed the scene. She was a wo- 
man of delicate frame, and it is sup- 
posed her sudden death was occa- 
sioned by fainting in a cold room; 
that her blood chilled and stagnated 
before any relief could be afforded. 





At the commencement of the pay. 
liament in 1802, Mr. Pitt and’ Mr, 
Sheridan took the oaths at the same 
time; the premier, happening t 
have no silver in his pocket, borrow. 
ed a couple of shillings to pay» for 
his oath. This being observed fron 
the gallery, the following paragraph 
appeared in a morning paper of nex: 
day. ‘* Something is certainly on 
the carpet at present between the 
ministry and opposition, for we.as. 
seft from undoubted authority, that 
yesterday a loan was negotiated be. 
tween Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan.” 

Extract from a speech of the Goy, 
of Kentucky, to both houses of the 
legislature.—‘“ I regret the necssi- 
ty of once more pressing on your at- 
tention the anti-republican and 
highly criminal practice of selling 
offices, which is become too com- 
mon, indeed fashionable.—Shail the 
publick offices in the republick of 
Kentucky be an article of sale in 
the market, or the reward of qualifi- 
cations and integrity? This is the 
question to be decided. If this 
practice is sanctioned, or even wink- 
ed at, it will prove, that while we 
profess, that the road to publick 
station, is open to all, the poor as 
well as the rich, that they are, in 
fact, confined exclusively to the 
latter. The prevalence of such 
practices, especially if counte- 


nanced, is evidence of the decline, § 


if not of the state, of the republican 
purity of the government. I there- 
fore recommend a revision of the 
law against selling offices, and the 
enaction of severe penalties, and 
effectual provisions to suppress this 
pernicious and illicit traffick.” 


The Western States.—It is stated 
in the Nashville paper that exports 
from West Tennessee to New-Or- 
leans, amounted during one year, to 
more than a million and a half of 
Dolla?s. 

Among which were, 
10,000 Hhds. Tobacco 


$1,000,000 
1500 Bales Cotton, 


100,000. 
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Lord Erskine, being counsel for 
the plaintiffin an action for the in- 
fringement of a patent for buckles, 
expatiated with his usual eloquence 
on the improvement made on this 
manufacture. ‘“* What,” said he, 
taking out his own buckle and ex- 
hibiting, it to-the court; ‘ what 
would my ancestors say, were they 

o rise out of their graves, and see 


me with such an ornament as this?’’, 


‘* They would besurprised, I dare 
say,” observed Mr. Mingay, “to 
ee you with either shoe or stock- 


s 39 
Wikia 
ng. 


Lord B——, who sports a fero- 
cious pair of whiskers, meeting Mr. 
Curran, in Dublin, the latter said, 
‘¢ When do you mean to place your 
whiskers on the peace establish- 
ment?” —“* When you place your 
ongue on the civil List?”’ 


Maryland.—A sufficient number 
of members appeared in the House 


mof Delegates on the Ist of Dec. to 


form a quorum, but in consequence 
of the act to suppress Duelling 
(passed at last session) prescribing 
an additional oath which was deem- 
ed unconstitutional, the members 
present did not qualify, but adjourn- 
ed until the next day, that further 
time. might be had to consider the 
subject. On Tuesday, the opinion 
of Luther Martin, Esq. was com- 
municated to one of the delegates, 
and after the members convened, 
they determined to dispense with 
the additional oath, and qualify in 
the manner heretofore practised. 
Mr. Martin says, “‘ so far as the law 
of last session requires, that the 
member chosen as a representative 
shall be obliged to take the oath 
prescribed by the act, I think there 
can be no doubt but that the same 
is unconstitutional. The constitu- 
tion has declared what are the qua- 
lifications which shall render a per- 
son eligible, and when duly elected, 
what oaths are to -be taken by the 
member chosen, before he takes his 
seat. The additional oath required 
by the law, has not the apology of 
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having any relation to the peculiar 
duties which he owes to his country 
in his legislative character; or to 
regulate his conduct while he sus- 
tains that character. 

Connubial Carte and Tierce.—A 
few nights ago the good people of 
Horncastle were amused by the fol- 
lowing announcement of the bell- 
man: “ Mr. J. wishes to inform the 
publick, he will not be answerable 
for any debt or debts his wife Ma- 
rianna J. may contract after this 
publick notice.” As soon as possible 
afterwards, the bellman was again 
sent round with the following: 
‘Mrs. J. begs to inform the public, 
she never has, nor ever intends, to 
contract any debts on her husband’s 
credit, well knowing it stands on,too 
slender a foundation.” 

Penitentiary.—-It appears that se- 
veral of the largest states in the 
union have almost at the same pe- 
riod of time turned their attention 
to the gubject of the penitentiary 
system, for the punishment of crimes 
—New-York, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina—In 
the last mentioned state this mode of 
punishment has not yet been adopt- 
ed, and acommittee of the legisla- 
ture after enumerating the facts 
connected with the establishment 
of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
upon this subject have come to the 
conclusion that such a system of 
punishment was not proper to be 


‘ adopted. The following facts have 


led to this result. 

By the returns of convictions from 
1800 to 1810, both inclusive, it ap- 
pears there were in this state, 143 
convictions for penitentiary offen- 
ces, which gives an average of 14 
per year. 

From 1800 to 1814, the convic- 
tions were 62, which gives an aver- 
age of 12 per year. 

The population of this, state in 
1800, was 189,430; in 1810, the 
population had increased to 210, 
#50, which affords a small annua! 
increase. 
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From this,sfatement it appears 
that convictions have not only not 
increased in a ratio with the popu- 
lation; but have numerical y dimin- 
ished. 

As we are unacquainted with 
even any circumstances péculiar to 
this state, which were calculated to 
lessen crimes, or with any circum- 
stances peculiar to Pennsylvania, 
which were-calculated to increase 
them, we are induced to conclude 
that the penal code of this state, im- 
perfect as it is, has been productive 
of more benefit than that of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The lead mines of Missourt.—Y our 
readers may have noticed a motion 
Jately made in Congress respecting 
the laws relating to the Lead Mines 
ofthe Missouri Territory. These 
mines, as property of the United 
States are the subject of the legisla- 
tion; but very little is known respec- 
ting them by the publick. The fol- 
lowing account, writen by a friend 
of mine, who has travelled much in 
that territory, will give some infor- 
mation. The mines are south of the 
Mississippi river, and commence a 
few miles from it. My friend writes 
as follows: 

«¢ The tract of country, called the 
Lead Mines, is about forty miles 
square and commmences about thirty 
miles from the Mississippi, and ex- 
tends to the west. In all this tract it 
is supposed lead may be found, and 
ii has already been found in different 
places through most of that extent. 
In some places it is washed out of 
the hills and in the roads by rains. 
It is found in digging from 1 to 25 feet 
deep. Generally there is a sand or 
lime stone rock about fifteen feet 
below the surface, which, is from 
ten to twenty feet thick, generally, 
immediately below which, and as 
deep as has yet been tried, the mi- 
neral is found in abundance. In 
some places it is the dirt in lumps 
of different sizes without any tift 
upon it. Im other places, and 
more generally, it is found cov- 
ered with what the people here call 
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tift, which is a species of spar some. 
times found crystalized. The spar 
is from one to four inches thick, coy. 
ering the lead, which is enveloped in 
it, like an egg in the shell. The spar’ 
is also found without any lead, 
(Quartz or flint) is found in great} 
abundance both in and on the sur. 
face of the earth, in crystals of mis 
croscopick size, to half an inch di, 
ameter. Sulphurets are common, 
besides the sulpheret of lead. The 
lead ore is strongly impregnated 
with arsenick, and it contains a very 
small quantity of silver.” 

General Washington—An anec- 
dote is related of this gentleman 
which displays in a strong and ami- 
able light the exalted force of his 
feelings, and the truly noble cast 
of his manners. When colonel 
Washington, (the immortal saviour 
of his country) had closed his career 
in the French and Indian war, and 
had become a member of the house 
of Burgesses, the Speaker Robinson, 
was directed by a vote of the house, 
to return their thanks to that gen- 
tleman, on behalf of the colony for 
the distinguished military services 
which he had rendered to this coun- 
try. As soon as colonel Washing- 
ton took his seat, Mr. Robinson, in 
obedience to this order, and follow- 
ing the impulse of his own generous 
and grateful heart discharged the 
duty with great dignity; but with such 
warmth of colouring and strength of 
expression as entirely confounded 
the young hero. He rose to express 
his acknowledgments for the honour: 
but such was his trepidation and 
confusion, that he could _ not 
give distinct utterance to a single 
syllable. He blushed, stammered, 
and trembled for a second; when the 
Speaker relieved him by a stroke of 
address that would have done honour 
to Louis the XVI in his proudest 
and happiest moments. ‘Sit down 
Mr. Washington” said he, witha 
conciliating smile; ‘‘ your modesty 
is equal to your valour; and that sur- 
passes the power of any language 
that I possess.’ Wirt’s Henry. 





